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Sixtieth Wedding Anniversary 


Dr. and Mrs. W. P. Houseal Have Unusual Record of 


Life Spent in the Church 


Dr. and Mrs. Houseal on Their Sixtieth Wedding Anniversary 


Dr. W. P. Housean and Mrs. Hou- 
seal, prominent Lutherans in Colum- 
bia, S. C., observed their sixtieth wed- 
ding anniversary at their home June 
16. Many visitors came during the day 
to observe informally this unusual 
event. A unique feature in serving re- 
freshments was the use of a set of 
dessert spoons, called “president 
spoons,” thirty-one in number, with an 
embossed bust on the end of each spoon 
of each president from Washington to 
F. D. Roosevelt, with term of office 
extending down the handles and an 
embossed replica of the local dwelling 
of each president at the time of his 
election. 

Doctor Houseal has been a member 
of the Lutheran Church for more than 
seventy years. He was confirmed by 
the late Dr. H. S. Wingard in Luther 
Chapel (now Church of the Re- 
deemer), Newberry, S. C., May 14, 
1871. Since confirmation, Dr. Houseal 
has been absent from the Communion 
in his church only four times—on each 
of these occasions he was absent from 
the city. He has not missed the annual 
celebration of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion since 1867, when he attended the 
350th anniversary of this event in New- 
berry. The sermon on this dismal 
wintry day was delivered by Dr. J. P. 
Smeltzer, president of Newberry Col- 
lege and pastor of the local church. At 
that time the Church of the Redeemer 
had only fifty members; now there are 
three more Lutheran churches in New- 
berry. 

In February 1907 Dr. Houseal trans- 
ferred his membership with his family 
from Newberry to St. Paul’s Church, 
Columbia. He has been a regular at- 
tendant at services except during the 
past five months, during which time he 
has been confined to his home on ac- 
count of ill health. However, he ex- 


pects to be able to attend services again 
in September. 

Mrs. Houseal has been a church 
member for sixty-five years, attends 
Sunday school regularly, and is an 
active member of the Women’s Bible 
Class. She generally walks the six 
blocks from her home to Sunday school 
and church, even though she is now in 
her eighty-fourth year. She is the sur- 
vivor of a family of eight, two boys 
and six girls, all of whom were bap- 
tized by Dr. John Bachman in historic 
St. John’s Church, Charleston, S. C. 
Her father and mother, Henry P. Rives 
and Sarah C. Rives, were members of 
the choir until 1861, when Mr. Rives 
was sent to Greenville to work in the 
arms factory for the Confederacy. 

Doctor Houseal passed his eighty- 
fifth birthday July 30 this year. He is 
alert for a man of his years, and con- 
tributes to both the secular and re- 
ligious press. He still plans to write 
his autobiography, his weather prin- 
ciples (being a weather forecaster for 
many years), and history of the Hou- 
seal family. He has data on the Hou- 
seal family dating back to 1727, when 
his paternal ancestor, Captain William 
Fredrick Houseal, of the “Dutch Fork” 
section of Newberry County, equipped 
a troop of horsemen at his own expense 
for three years, serving as an American 
patriot during the Revolutionary War. 

The name Houseal is derived from 
the German work “hauschieldt” (hew 
shield). Behind their immense shields 
the brave men of the Wuertemberg 
section defied the Romans, wielding 
long battle axes. From the Suabians 
the Houseals descended. 

Dr. Houseal was one of the founders 
of The Newberry News in 1878. In 
April 1881 he took charge of The Lu- 
theran Visitor as printer and publisher. 
In 1904 this was taken over by The 
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Lutheran Visitor Company in Colum- 
bia, where he became connected with 


ee Ee 


it editorially. He served as an associate — 


editor until April 1920, when this paper 
was consolidated with Tue LuTHERAN, 
the present official organ of the United 
Lutheran Church. He was the first 
publisher in Newberry to use steam 
and gasoline power presses in the print- 
ing business, and other appliances for 
folding and mailing. For many years 
he has been an able proofreader for the 
Columbia, S. C., State, and some years 
ago was ma ae head proofreader 
“emeritus.” But he still does some 
proofreading for this paper. 
Wynne C. Bo.iek. 
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September 17, 1941 


It can happen that the church and the world become 
so completely and intimately partners in unholy enter- 
prises as to be equally incapable of the healthy dis- 
charge of both their respective and their common duties. 
Such “an illness” exists when commercial or national 
and missionary or ecclesiastical objectives coalesce to 
dominate the work of “winning the world for Christ.” 
In the seventh century Mohammedanism was able to 
destroy both church and state in the Near East and 
make way for Islam. Monastic rivalries reduced the in- 
fluence of Christian truth and grace in the Far East and 
in South America in the seventeenth century. 


In the present crisis—at least up to the present time 
and in the Western Hemisphere—the kind of partner- 
ship that confused the loyalties to the civil and the spir- 
itual regimes has not occurred. Made wise by the expe- 
riences of 1914-1918, the Christian churches, with a few 
exceptions, have not only regretted but have rebuked 
the resort to war that has occurred. Only as freedom 
of worship and of the proclamation of the Gospel has 


~ been attacked have the warnings of divine judgment 


been proclaimed. We think it can be said that so far 


the church has been handicapped but not seriously 
infected. 


This determination to avoid such entanglements as 
were injurious enables our religion to reason more 
clearly and to avoid partisanship. The world is terribly 
sick, but not surprisingly nor innocently rendered help- 
less to benefit the people who constitute its nations. 
Injustice and indulgence in measures of violence and 
destruction have interrupted and brought to a standstill 
the normal operations of industry and the normal uses 
of nature’s abundant resources. International strife is 
effect and cause. The prelude to recovery is discern- 
ment of the evils committed and the iniquities fostered. 

The cure is repentance. Repentance means to turn 
from evil ways and to listen obediently to the voice of 
God Who is Ruler over all. The passion to inflict pun- 
ishment: the determination of nations to destroy each 
other: the insistence on forcing a way of life upon peo- 
ple by weapons of destruction are not signs of repent- 
ance. Hence war continues and its involvements spread. 


DR. N. WILLISON, 
Chairman, Canadian 
Lutheran Commission 
for War Service 


Tue wisdom of the old saying, “Nothing is more use- 
ful than to have good friends,” is being proved every day 
by our Lutheran boys in the Canadian armed forces. 
While a thousand and one courtesies are shown them 
wherever they are, many of them have written back 
home: “The old home church is proving to be the friend 
that does not forget.” Could there be a finer testimony 
to the concern which the church feels than those fine 
words of commendation contained in so many letters 
from her boys in the service? Just how is the church 
winning that praise? 

Shortly after the war began the Canadian Lutheran 
Church felt the need of some unified plan for assisting 
in building and maintaining a high morale among our 
military forces. The reason for such a common desire 
grew naturally from our conviction that the religion of 
soldiers is a very important factor in their fidelity to 
their country’s needs. Taking full cognizance of these 
things, the National Lutheran Council at its twenty- 
second annual meeting held in Chicago January 24 and 
25, 1940, took the following action: 

“Moved and adopted that the executive committee of 
the National Lutheran Council advise and request the 
authorities of the co-operating bodies to give freedom 
to their constituents in Canada to create a Canadian 
Lutheran Commission or Commissions to take action in 
Canada as they may deem necessary in regard to emer- 
gency war service, with the counsel and advice of the 
executive director of the National Lutheran Council.” 


A New Responsibility 

The Canadian Lutheran Church was quick to accept 
her new responsibility. April 2 an organizational meet- 
ing was held in Winnipeg, Manitoba, at which Dr. Ralph 
H. Long of the National Lutheran Council was present. 
Officers were chosen and ways and means of carrying 
out the proposed service were discussed. The following 
Lutheran bodies were represented: American Lutheran 
Church, Augustana Synod, Norwegian Lutheran 
Church, United Danish Lutheran Church, Icelandic 
Lutheran Synod, Canada Synod, Nova Scotia and Mani- 
toba Synod. The Missouri Synod was also represented, 
but has since taken no active part. 

After the death of the first president, the Rev. T. 
Hartig, the Rev. N. Willison, Litt.D., principal of Sas- 
katoon Seminary, was chosen chairman of the Canadian 
Lutheran Commission for War Service. Under his wise 
and watchful leadership commendable progress has been 
made. Among the many fine assistants on the executive 
committee are the Rev. Karl Holfeld, Regina, Saskatch- 
ewan, secretary, and the Rev. C. R. Cronmiller of 
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IG, Defense O Hie Viebon 


Canada’s Churches and Pastors Keep Close to 
Soldiers and Sailors Absent from Home 


By W. A. MEHLENBACHER 


Williamsburg, Ontario, contact man with the Chief 
Chaplain of the Canadian Army. The former is of the 
American Lutheran Church, while the latter is a mem- 
ber of the Canada Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

The breaking of new ground requires hard and per- 
sistent work. The members of the Commission were 
new to their tasks. Contacts had to be made, oppor- 
tunities for service had to be discovered, and a general 
knowledge of unfamiliar methods of procedure had to 
be acquired. To the credit of the Commission, all of 
the above has been done with patience, coupled with 
the greatest possible dispatch. \ 


No Lutheran Chaplain in Canada’s Army 

One of the first problems confronting the Commission 
was the procuring of a Lutheran chaplain. It still re- 
mains a problem for our Commission too; although not 
as insoluble as it seemed at first. The fact that after two 
years of war, there is not a single Lutheran chaplain in 
the Canadian Army is the cause of many “Why’s?” by 
loyal Canadian Lutherans. Thanks to the efforts of the 
Commission, we are able to pass along the reasons given 
for such a state of affairs. 

It would appear that at the outbreak of the war the 
volunteers who offered their services and were accepted 
were not always registered according to their religious 
denomination. As a result, quite a number of volunteers. 
carry the unsatisfactory “O. D.” meaning Other Denom- 
inations, on their identification discs. While this condi- 
tion was by no means general, it has made the task of 
the Commission more difficult and confusing for the 
simple reason that for every chaplain appointed evidence 
must be given that one thousand men of that faith are 
in the forces. Even if access were given to the records, 
or, if the army figures were given the Commission, there — 
would, no doubt, be some unaccounted for. Accordingly, 
it was decided by the Commission to seek accurate lists 
from the pastors of all churches in the co-operating — 
synods. While this method has brought sufficient results 
to obtain from the Chief Chaplain the assurance that a 
Lutheran chaplain will be appointed in Military District — 
No. 2 when the next vacancy occurs, the response from ] 
the churches was not satisfactory. About one-half of the — 
pastors replied. 

Then there is the work carried on in the camps by 
the regularly appointed representatives. The Nor- — 
wegians who sought a haven in Nova Scotia after the — 
war are being ministered to by the Rev. George Innes. 
(The story of this work has been covered in a previous 
article appearing in Tue Lutueran.) In the City of — 
Toronto, where Norwegians are in training at Camp 
Norway, the Rev. Berge Overland of the Norwegian 
Seaman’s Mission of Montreal, brings a welcome min- ; 
istry. The Rev. J. Hamester of Pembroke, Ontario, reg- 


ularly ministers to those in a nearby internment camp. 
mn 
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The Inner Mission Board of Philadelphia has sent nu- 
merous packages, as have others, to these camps. Sev- 


_ eral communion sets have been supplied, also many 


hymn books. The Army-Navy Service Book is dis- 
tributed to all our boys enlisting in the army, navy or 
air force. 

Possibly the closest contacts with our boys overseas, 
and the ones which are renewed most often, are those 
maintained through the mails. Some of our churches 
send their boys packages quite regularly., While smokes 
are always the most looked-for and appreciated, it is 
surprising, sometimes amusing, and sometimes rather 
embarrassing, to read a list of the things the different 
boys would like to receive. Razor blades are always on 
the preferred list. Peanuts are a luxury. Clothing is 
not wanted, as plenty is supplied by the army. But do 
they like fruit cake! Chocolate bars are a treasure, and 
—helieve it or not—onion flavoring, due to the lack of 


~ cnions and the fondness of our boys for a good old “steak 


and onions” is a rare and welcome treat. These and 
many other goodies are being sent by many of our 
thoughtful people. Our Ladies’ Aids and Women’s Mis- 
sionary Societies, our Luther Leagues and our Brother- 
'hoods, remember their boys away from home. It’s a fine 
work, one which the Lutheran Commission commends 
very highly and one in which little if any difficulty is 
found in getting one hundred per cent co-operation. 


When Letters Arrive 


It would do your heart good to be at a meeting of one 
or all of the above organizations when letters are read 
from the soldiers. Some are humorous and bring back 
memories to members of a mischievous boy in Sunday 
school—can it be that he has grown up and is even now 
bearing such a responsibility for all of us? It seemed 
just yesterday that he was but a boy. Others may be 
cheery missives withal, and still an air of homesickness 
can be sensed, rather than read. But they are not down- 
hearted. Here and there from the understanding hearts 
of those who knew the lad best, a lump rises in the 
throat and a tear to the eye. Then from the most un- 
expected of all comes a letter which, for pure literary 
style, has everything beat. What a treat to read the 
vivid descriptions of the change of seasons, the beauties 
of the English and Scottish countrysides, the fine dis- 
tinctions between the grand old examples of architec- 
ture, the warm and cordial hospitality of many fine fam- 
ilies; and all of this told with a masterly choice of words 
so that all the niceties of beautiful language might assist 
him in his descriptions. We’re proud of every last one 
of them! And you would be too, if you could know 
them as we do and then read their letters. 

As a parting expression of love for the boys, the 
churches usually present them with a carefully selected 
edition of the New Testament and Psalms or some other 
appropriate gift. When it is the former, several factors 
are usually kept in mind: compactness, good binding 
and clear type. The writer has ample evidence that 


_ these are not only welcomed, but better still, they are 


read. 

I have described one way in which our Canadian Lu- 
theran Church is trying to follow its members. But 
there is still another way in which she goes with them, 
and that is through intercessory prayer. Many a private 
and public petition rises to the throne of God on their 
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behalf. It is our earnest and oft-repeated prayer that 
they may keep their faith, never faint, and be good sol- 
diers of Christ and their native land. 


“Lord, What Wilt Thou 
Have Me to Do?” 


By the Rev. Edwin Dingman, Snydertown, Pa. 


Tus was the question that Saul of Tarsus asked when 
God stopped him on his way to Damascus, in his mad 
drive against the church of Jesus Christ. 

Saul was no halfway man. What he did he did with 
all his might. As long as he believed that the followers 
of Jesus were in the wrong and a menace to true re- 
ligion, he was their bitterest foe. But suddenly new 
light dawned upon his way, and he saw that he himself 
was in the wrong; and he showed his willingness to 
change his course by asking the question, “Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” We believe there is urgent 
need for everyone to pray the same prayer that Saul 
prayed. 

Probably we have not knowingly opposed the church 
of Christ; but are we living the kind of life God wants 
us to live? Are we faithfully employing the talents God 
has entrusted to us? Or are we keeping them hid in the 
earth? Does not God have some great work for us to 
do, some glorious mission we are failing to perform? It 
is well to note that our Lord condemns the servant who 
hid his talent as a “wicked and slothful servant.” We 
certainly do not want to hear that condemnation pro- 
nounced against us. 

Today the great enemies of the church are half-heart- 
edness and indifference to the call of Jesus Christ to 
active service. Many have united with the church, but 
are doing nothing to win others for Christ. Others are 
doing something, but are not giving the full service they 
should render to receive the blessing of God. Or they 
may be working hard at a task to which God has not 
called them. 

But the question is, What does the Lord want me to 
do? The first thing the Lord wants us to do is to be 
faithful in the performance of our daily tasks, whatever 
they may be. In Colossians 3: 23 we read, “Whatsoever 
ye do, do it heartily, as unto the Lord, and not unto 
men.” Living in this way takes the drudgery out of life 
and lifts it to a higher and glorious level—the level of 
service to God. 

The Lord taught us to pray, “Thy kingdom come.” 
Again He said (Matthew 12: 30), “He that gathereth 
not with me, scattereth.” Thus it is clear that the Lord 
wants us to do something with the definite purpose of 
gathering others into His kingdom. 

In I Corinthians 12: 27 we read, “Now ye are the body 
of Christ, and members in particular.” As each member 
of the human body has a distinct work to perform, so 
there is a distinct work for each member of the church 
to perform. To find that particular task, we need to 
make it the subject of earnest prayer; praying with the 
assurance that if we are willing and obedient, He will 
show us what He would have us do. 


BY MABEL 


Tue Christian nurture of children is the most impor- 
tant obligation that any generation is called upon to ful- 
fill, It is a God-given task. It is a glorious privilege. 
Those who undertake it co-operate with God in the 
work of creating. It is a continuous work which God 
has asked man to carry forward through His children 
and His children’s children. 

God gives each family a fresh opportunity, with each 
new baby that is born to help in the building of His 
kingdom. “When a wrong wants righting, or a work 
wants doing, or a continent wants opening, God sends 
a baby into the world to do it. That is why long, long 
ago, a babe was born in Bethlehem.’* 


“Tell ye your children”—of God the Father of all 
mankind. 


Our Children’s Heritage 


“There are 2,144,790 babies born in the United States 
in a single year. In well-equipped modern hospitals, in 
crowded tenements, in middle class comfortable homes, 
in lonely mountain cabins—up and down the whole 
stretch of the land the ceaseless stream of life flows on. 
Over two million babies in a single year. If only the 
combined forces of our civilization could assure each 
one his rightful Christian heritage what changes would 
cecur in our social order and throughout the world!’’+ 

Thousands of these babies are growing up in our com- 
munities. Thousands are baptized members of our 
United Lutheran Church. What are we doing as a 
Church family to give these children their rightful her- 
itage? Realizing the responsibility she has for her chil- 
dren, our Church made possible in January 1938 a pro- 
gram through which The Children of the Church might 
grow in Christian knowledge, faith and action. What 
has been the result? 


* ‘From ‘Mountain in the Mist,” by F. W. Boreham, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, Publishers. 


7 From ‘The Home and Church Working Together in the Religious 
Nurture of Children,” Taylor. 


“Sif Ue Your Childve. (ae 
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At Play in a Vacation School Group 
Primary Children “Helping Our Pastor” 


B. FENNER 


Facts and Figures 

We might consider, first of all, cold facts—statistics. 
The strange thing about statistics is that they so often 
do not present a true picture. Take for instance the 
number of Children of the Church groups listed in the 
June 30, 1941, statistical report. There we find 1,411 
groups, while the Parochial Report of the United Lu- 
theran Church lists 2,633 groups. This means that 1,222 
groups are using the Children of the Church material 
but are not enrolled in the office of the Parish and 
Church School Board. To these groups the call goes 
forth, “Enroll now!” We need a United Lutheran Chil- 
dren of the Church in order to do the most effective 
work. 

The ‘statistical report also reveals the fact that the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod leads in the number of 
groups organized, 228. South Carolina, however, has 
the highest percentage of groups. There are 115 con- 


gregations in this synod and 101 have Children of the . 


Church groups. We find that a total of 33,124 boys and 
girls are guided by 3,734 leaders. (Triple these two 
numbers and you will have a better idea of the size of 
the group, since 489 organizations did not send in re- 
ports.) These children and leaders are working in the 
United States, Canada, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
South America and Africa. 


“Tell ye your children”—of Jesus the Saviour of the 
world. 


Flashes from the Field 

Particularly encouraging are the daily reports from 
the field. “We are trying to reach the unchurched chil- 
dren in the community and are succeeding in adding 
new members to the Sunday school.” 

“In keeping with the aim of their program, gifts 
brought by The Children of the Church as an expres- 
sion of their stewardship will be used for the objectives.” 

“The children attend church services and participate 
more intelligently.” 


. September 17, 1941 


“Our group was studying the program on ‘Higher 
Education’ which is found in the unit, ‘The Children 
Glimpse the Church at Large.’ It was suggested that if 
there should be a campus close by a trip would be excel- 
lent, so we gathered together our youngsters and toured 
the Wittenberg campus. The children were thrilled with 
the trip.” 

“Our 1940 Children of the Church Festival was held 
Sunday evening. The chapel was filled to overflowing. 
Last month we presented a program at the meeting of 


| the Women’s Missionary Society. Several weeks ago we 


took the children into the church for a worship service 
and study period. We learned the stories of our beau- 
tiful windows. Saturday afternoon we had a general 
meeting of all groups to which we invited parents and 
friends.” 


At Worship, Study, Work and Play 

The Children of the Church program develops growth 
through worship, study, work and play. On the cover 
page of this issue of THz LUTHERAN you will see a group 
at worship. Sister Josephine is helping to make the 


Lenten season more meaningful to these boys and girls. 


You will observe in another picture a large group of 


juniors during one of their study periods. Do they look 


bored or restless? Indeed, no! Trained leaders, using 
modern methods and interesting material know how to 


_ meet the needs of today’s youth. 


Boys and girls can participate in the work of the 
Church as shown through the study of the primary unit, 
“Helping Our Pastor.” In the picture you will note a 
group at work. The pastor has been called in to discuss 
projects which may be carried on by the children. 

Play, a very natural and important activity is stressed 
in the vacation church school program. This particular 
group pictured at play extended their fellowship to 
Alaska through a gift to the new mission at Sitka. 

There is an old Chinese proverb, “All the blossoms 
of tomorrow are found in the seeds of today.” 


A GROUP OF JUNIORS IN ONE OF THEIR STUDY HOURS 


Trained Leaders and Interesting Material Used by Them 
Do Not Permit of Boredom 


“Tell ye your children”—of the Holy Spirit, Our 
Helper. 


Festival Time Approaches 

Co-operating in the general celebration of our Church 
in the Heyer Centennial, The Children’s Festivals this 
fall center around the program “One Hundred Years in 
India.” Thousands of children, during the week Novem- 
ber 2 to 9, will gather in conference, district or local 
groups. Together they will praise the Lord for His good- 
ness during the past year. There will be a general in- 
gathering of Festival gifts to be used for the support of 
the children’s objectives. Plans will be laid for the 
future. Children and leaders will fellowship together. 
It will be a happy, glorious gathering of The Children 
of the Church. 

Yes, we have a great work to do in the Christian 
training of our boys and girls. And a great opportunity! 
We can help send God’s love and His message of salva- 
tion to the generations to come. 


“Tell ye your children of it and let your children tell 
their children, and their children another generation.” 
Joel 1: 3. 


Rapt Moment 


By Gertrude Shisler Dupper 
A Quiet, holy moment, dear to me, 
Is when the choir’s last hushed amen is heard. 
Blest benediction—then so silently 
Each candle flame is snuffed, as though a bird 
Had brushed its wings too close. 


The last sweet notes lie trembling on the air, 
The silence loud; reluctant still are feet. 

In this brief second I know Christ stands there— 
With tender eyes, as though He too would greet 
Those who keep Holy Day. 


in - 
, SSS 


Washington 


OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER AND 
RALPH W. LOEW 
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It must have been a rare thrill for the men of 5000 
B. C. to see their thoughts and words “in print” for the 
very first time. The earliest known inscriptions date to 
that era. Since then, exciting clues to the story of man- 
kind have been discovered from these recorded words. 
Not as historian, but as interested observer, we’ve found 
the inscriptions on Washington buildings rewarding. 
Words of wisdom have been liberally placed where 
“those who run may read.” What a task it must have 
been to make the selections. Dr. Charles W. Eliot, fa- 
mous Harvard president, chose those inscribed on the 
Post Office, Union Station and Reading Room of the 
Library of Congress. Interestingly, the Library bears 
eighty-two inscriptions while the more recent building 
of the Supreme Court has but two. Every man has his 
favorites, and we give you three of ours: 


He that would bring home the wealth of the Indies 
must carry the wealth of the Indies with him. So it 
is in traveling. A man must carry knowledge with 
him if he would bring home knowledge. 

(Inscribed on Union Station) 


As one lamp lights another, nor grows less 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness.—Lowell 
(Inscribed in the Library of Congress) 


Thou art a moniment, without a tombe, 

And art alive still, while thy books doth live, 

And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 
—Ben Johnson 


(Inscribed on the Folger-Shakespeare Library) 


Gas Shortage 


ConFusIon still exists concerning the actual status of 
the reported oil and gas shortage on the Eastern sea- 
board. Washington would be particularly hard hit since 
there are 200,000 automobiles in the area and quite in- 
adequate bus and street car facilities. Churches wonder 
what they’d do if rationing actually became a reality. 
Many congregations have urged their members to revive 
or continue the friendly practice of bringing their neigh- 
bors with them to services of worship. Meanwhile the 
Senate Committee continues hearings on the problem. 
As an example of the confusion in the public mind, two 
releases appeared in Washington newspapers the same 
day, both coming from the Department of the Interior. 
One told of the dire shortage, the other urged residents 
to see America now and visit the National Parks. 


Ladies of Washington 


No ladies in retirement are the wives of prominent 
government officials. Careers for women are so widely 
followed here that we’re sure it would be a great town 
for Shakespeare’s “Portia.” Of course, Mrs. Eleanor 


Roosevelt has long held the No. 1 spotlight as the ever- 
active campaigner, lecturer, radio speaker and journal- 
ist. She really has been the First Lady. Her energetic 
leadership to all manner of social endeavors has excited 
admiration or hostility, always discussion. Though by 
far the best known, Mrs. Roosevelt is certainly not the 
only effective speaker among the wives of the statesmen. 
Such attractive ladies as Mrs. Burton K. Wheeler and 
Mrs. Robert Taft, to mention but two, have been much 
in prominence during recent debates. They not only | 
“uphold the right arms” of their husbands, but they go 
out to speak for themselves. If Eleanor Roosevelt and 
Martha Taft ever get around to a debate, we want to be 
among those present. 

Mrs. Wheeler, who is giving her leadership to the 
“keep-out-of-war movement,” told one of your corre- 
spondents that she’s working at this cause because she 
believes all church people must make themselves heard. 
“Tell the readers of your page,” she said, “that I know 
that Christian people must show real leadership. We 
don’t believe that religion is the opiate of the people. — 
I believe we’re not going to be dragged into the war. 
Let’s demonstrate that faith by courageous thought and 
work.” As we were saying, here are the ladies who are 
giving untiring and intelligent leadership to the cause 
in which they believe. A salute to the ladies! i 


Active in Retirement 


Dr. WortH M. Tiepry, former executive secretary of 
the Department of Church and Social Service of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, re- 
tired in 1936 from his official duties. He’s as busy as 
ever in 1941. This capable churchman has come to 
Washington temporarily to head-up the local Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare of the Federation of Churches. 
Organized in 1937, this department has achieved an en- 
viable record of achievement and is now a pattern for 
similar agencies in other large cities. Dr. Tippy says 
he’s happy to be in Washington again, where he finds 
church work of real interest. He calls church attendance 
here “phenomenal” and believes the churches are alert 
to their responsibilities. Readers of this page will be 
interested to know that one of their correspondents, Dr. 
Oscar F. Blackwelder, is the president of the Federa- 
tion of Churches. 


Aluminum 


Most of us were glad to give an old pan for the drive 
on Aluminum for Defense purposes. In Washington the 
Statler Hotel Company gave 54,000 pounds of aluminum 
which had been intended for window frames for their 
new hotel in the Nation’s Capital. It was by far the 
largest gift of its kind. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


That There has been race, religious and national dis- 
crimination in plants, shops and offices is no news. 
Though the fact has been deplorable, it is also a fact 
that more than one group that now complains has been 
guilty of the original discriminations. It is, therefore, 
good news to hear that hostile discrimination has lately 
been giving way before a more enlightened policy, espe- 
cially in large plants of the steel, motor and chemical 
industries. Industries that demand a high grade of skill 
in their operations are even providing instruction for 
the advancement of these classes. The report of New 
York’s Industrial Commission is particularly encourag- 
' ing. Now comes (August 10) a report from our Federal 

_ Security Administrator, Paul V. McNutt, stating that 
there has been a 47 per cent increase in the employment 
of Negro workers during the first five months of 1941 
throughout the U.S. A. This is, however, a larger ratio 
than that of the other groups included in those dis- 
criminated against. 


Vichy France has a plan to end labor strife within its 
borders. No general federation of labor will be allowed. 
Union organization will be allowed, but only on the basis 
of strict limitation to each trade or profession, in which 
all disputes must be restricted to the union in which 
the dispute arises. Within the separate unions for each 
trade there will be separate organizations for “workers, 
employers, foremen, technicians and other employees,” 
but all “will meet in a common center in a mixed social 
committee whose duty it would be to investigate and 
arbitrate all social questions affecting the profession in 
its locality.” Regional unions will be allowed, conform- 
ing to the limits of provincial boundaries in France. 
National unions will also be allowed to the strictly sep- 
arated trades and professions, whose final court of ap- 
peal in any dispute would be the Minister of Labor. 
Strikes and lockouts are to be avoided by compulsory 
arbitration within each trade or profession under gov- 
ernment authority. By means of this divisive arrange- 
ment France expects to abolish the national strikes 
which in the past have threatened the nation’s welfare, 
and even at times its existence. 


It Is Reported with gratification from Rome that bet- 
ter conditions have been obtained for the 300,000 
Italians working in Germany’s munitions plants and in 
her fields. The improvement has been achieved through 
a visit by Giuseppe Lombrassa, Italy’s Commissioner for 
Emigration and Colonization. The results arrived at 
have been recorded as follows: equal wages with Ger- 
man workmen, which will mean more money for the 
families in Italy; equalization of food with the German 
ration, with the help of some sent from Italy, though a 
special need of the Italians (tea is mentioned) has about 
disappeared; improved hygienic services, which in this 
case means soap in frugal quantities. 


When the Red Cross withdrew from Spain (August 
18), it plainly stated its reasons, and they were not com- 
plimentary to the Spanish authorities. Evidently official 
Spain did not want the American help on a disinterested 


basis, for it surrounded the work with interminable red 
tape, hostile news criticism and lack of co-operation to 
the length of winking at the thievery of customs sub- 
ordinates at Seville, who stole the flour of the Red Cross 
to sell to the public for which it was intended free. When 
this dishonesty was uncovered, the Red Cross announced 
it would make an inventory of its stores. That night 
the warehouse was burned, but not thoroughly enough 
to destroy the evidence. The customs officials were ar- 
rested and tried, but the Falangist courts connived at 
the dismissal of the cases. Evidently the courts, crea- 
tures of Franco’s government, felt that the Party had 
e right to a rake-off. Perhaps it feared that a fed pop- 
ulace might have strength and courage enough to revolt 
again. During the period of the Red Cross’ labors more 
than $4,000,000 worth of United States food was dis- 
tributed to the starving Spaniards. 


Catholic Authorities in Mexico are very hopeful that 
the long and bitter feud between church and state is 
“about over.” The primary cause of this changed atti- 
tude should be attributed to Mexico’s President 
Camacho, who boldly announced his status as “a prac- 
ticing Catholic” before he was elected to his office. 
Camacho has consistently honored this position since 
his entry into office. True, the anti-church laws have 
not been repealed, and for that reason some of the 
churchmen are skeptical; but the leaders prefer to rest 
their hopes on the changed official attitude, and the fact 
that the hostile laws are openly ignored. Earlier sug- 
gestions were made that the U. S. A. should intervene 
on the side of the Church in the interests of Pan-Amer- 
icanism. Fortunately this idea was not pushed. The 
mere suggestion roused anger and suspicion in the Mex- 
ican Party of the Left; it would have raised an even 
more violent storm in our country, considering the jeal- 
cusy with which the separation of church and state is 
guarded among us. 


If You Are interested: Leonard Gibney, a General 
Electric employee, recently perfected (August 9) a 
chemical formula which will put out a magnesium fire 
(the kind made by incendiary bombs) in less than a 
minute. . . . The Poles have begun (August 21) the 
mobilization of an army of their own in Russia. This 
army, made up largely of war prisoners, will be 
equipped by the Soviet authorities. .. . The opening 
date of Germany’s Winter Relief Fund has been ad- 
vanced one month, to September 1... . If Akron has its 
way, a recently devised bright idea developed in their 
rubber plants will revolutionize our canning industry, 
and cause our pantry supplies to be more compact. They 
have produced a new rubber-like material, “pliofilm,” 
in which dehydrated soups will be packed in tiny sacks, 
containing all the ingredients of a can of soup, minus 
the 80 per cent water. Think of the steel and tin saved 
for defense, and no bulky containers to throw away! ... 
The French liner, Normandie, and other French ships 
in New York’s harbor and elsewhere, have lost over 200 
naval reserve officers and seamen, who have deserted to 
enlist on Free French vessels in England. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


Not Then, but Now 


Amendments of Equipment in Michigan 
Congregation Impress Visitor 


Meet “Bill” Watts, the senior pastor of the thriving 
industrial center of Three Rivers, Mich. It was the 
writer’s privilege to associate with Pastor Watts when 
serving in a nearby congregation in the early thirties, 
and he has observed some of his methods and his Chris- 
tian diplomacy in the Lord’s work. This summer he re- 
turned to that vacation spot in lower Michigan and he 
saw developments in the Three Rivers congregation. 

Fourteen years ago Pastor Watts went to Three 
Rivers, to an old General Synod congregation (St. 
John’s), one that had seen “better days.” The church, 
cruciform in type, had no center aisle; the organ and 
the choir held the central position back of the preaching 
platform; there was no altar but a communion table 
served as such. The old Book of Worship was used, 
and when we discarded the copies of ‘““Hymns of Praise” 
for the “Parish Hymnal” in our congregation Bill bought 
them for his church school. I asked him why he did not 
buy the “Lutheran Parish Hymnal.” His answer was, 
“My congregation is not ready yet.” That was his an- 
swer in many cases. 


Significant Alterations 

This summer when visiting in Three Rivers we found 
a changed church; step by step we followed the unfold- 
ing of a Lutheran program under wise guidance. A fine 
new basement with excellent church school equipment 
has replaced the old “Michigan cellar type”; the old 
smoky furnace had been removed from the central posi- 
tion in the basement and an oil burner was serving as a 
special unit. Then Bill showed me the choir robes for 
both the senior and junior groups and, pointing to a shelf 
of neatly piled hymnals, he said, “You see, now we have 
replaced the ‘Hymns of Praise’ with a full supply of the 
‘Parish Hymnal’ and the ‘Children’s Hymnal.’” He 
pointed to a complete supply of the “Common Service 
Book” and said, “We changed to these when we redec- 
orated the church upstairs.” 

We then went upstairs to see the church proper. What 
a change! This we considered one of the outstanding 
steps in his pastorate. The remodeling of the church 
was accomplished and paid for during the depression. 
And we may add that a “depression” in an industrial 
city in Michigan really lives up to the fullest meaning 
of the term. 

“They began their repairing and decorating in the 
chancel,” Bill said. The organ and choir loft had been 
moved to the north transept, leaving the chancel for an 
altar with candlesticks and a beautiful Gorham cross. 
He pointed to the newly placed Moller organ, and said 
with satisfaction, “You remember how those pipes used 
to deface the whole front of the church?” With the ad- 
vent of these changes robes were introduced for pastor 
and choirs without the least friction. One of the mem- 


By Frep H. Brocu 


bers gave a marble baptismal font and the pews were 
remodeled to make the center aisle possible. This, to- 
gether with the new oak floors and a beautiful redecorat- 
ing job, made the interior of St. John’s the pride of the 
church people of the city. 

The thing that impresses me about Bill is that he does 
not seem to be a “pusher,” that is, he doesn’t insist upon 
having his way with people. He works toward the end 
to which he is striving, but he depends upon the Lord 
to prepare the way for the advancement. He doesn’t 
wear his piety on his coatsleeve, but I am impressed 
with his accomplishments, and I believe that the Lord 


Pastor and Mrs. Wiliiam E. Waits 


has a lot to say about his program. He doesn’t make 
people “sore,” but waits patiently for them to develop 
and learn to desire the better way. He believes in “first 
the blade, then the ear and finally the full corn in the 
ear.” It works, for I saw its fruits. 


An “Able” Congregation 

As I beheld all this I said, “Bill, how did your vaca- 
tion Bible school go this year?” I asked this question 
because I knew how hard he had worked on the educa- 
tional program of the congregation in the early years 
of his pastorate. He answered casually, ““O, we had over 
100 again this year. I was called away because of illness 
in my family, but the staff carried on very effectively.” 
He added with pride, “I am gratified to know that I 
need not worry about that program any more, for it has 
been accepted as a regular part of our church school 
program and all planning is done by the trained work- 
ers.” “That is what a well-planned, patient, long pas- 
torate does for a congregation; and for a pastor as well.” — 

I was interested in another phase of the development 
and I courageously inquired, “How about your salary 

zs 
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now? Has it developed with the rest of your program?” 
To this his good wife Sara, who was sitting at the table 
with us, replied, “No, we are still in the lower salary 
bracket because we have always urged the congregation 
te place their extra offerings in the development of the 
work. Since we came here,” she added, “we have spent 


over $14,000 in repairs and improvement on church 


property. All money is raised by freewill offerings. No 
special drives are used.” I saw there again the dedica- 
tion of lives to the work of the Lord, and I understood 
better why the Lord’s blessings had been so rich. 


_ Parsonage Lady Helped 


Mrs. Watts plays a prominent part in this story, for 


~ she has been most active in the church program and is 


always ready to share the load and responsibility which 
so often falls upon the “manager” of the parsonage. Be- 


| sides successfully raising a family of four fine children 
/~ she organized and taught the large married people’s 


class in church school. She has always been active in 
the missionary program of the congregation and has 
served most effectively as president of the synodical 
society. I can still see her brown eyes flash as she told 


-me how both the Aid and Missionary Societies were 


conducted without regular dues, but by offerings on a 
freewill basis. She added, “These women subscribe for 


_ the ‘Message of the Day’ for the sick and shut-ins; they 


visit the indifferent and prospective members; send 


| ecards to the sick, and always send flowers to all funerals 


of church members.” 

Before Bill took me to the train I said, “There is still 
one question I would like to ask you. I know you have 
never been strong for counting noses, but how many 
members have you received here, and how about your 
ministerial activities over this period of fourteen years?” 
He was reluctant to give me these facts, but finally he 
took the little pastoral record book from the shelf in his 
study and gave me these figures: Averaged 1,000 calls 
per year; new members received 355; baptisms 174; mar- 
riages 83; funerals 276. I thought, “What a fine balanced 
record of activities.” - 


Increased Communing 


Later I gathered these figures from the Minutes of 
Synod: St. John’s baptized membership 636; confirmed 
membership 326 and communing membership 250. As I 
called attention to these figures Bill added, “Our com- 
municant membership has been increasing from year to 
year. Last year it increased eight per cent. We also 
noted from the report that the Communion services had 
been increased from four to seven per year. 

When I reached home I told my wife about my en- 
joyable visit with our mutual friends, the Wattses. I 
told her of the fine progress that had been made under 
their able and steady leadership and she said, “We used 
to think that Bill was not aggressive enough, but his 
pastorate at Three Rivers has proven that patience and 
faith can “move mountains.” And it really has. 


He Hates to Get Up 


Ir seems a trifle late in the year to register objection 
to daylight saving, but the following quoted from The 


Christian Evangelist (Disciple) registers deep disgust: 
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“There is something peculiar about the antics of homo 
sapiens, even when they are considered with the utmost 
charity. By reason of circumstances, not wholly ex- 
plicable, man inherits a considerable number of natural 
handicaps which even under the most favorable condi- 
tions, would prevent his pathway from becoming a bed 
of roses. Through careful effort and painstaking ex- 
perimentation human beings learn to overcome some of 
these natural evils and to make living conditions more 
tolerable as a result. 

“Unfortunately man not only improves his status by 
tinkering with nature but not infrequently makes him- 
self more uncomfortable as a result of his own actions. 
He fools with alcohol and gets befuddled, tries to ex- 
terminate himself with high explosives in the madness 
which we know as war, and brings on all kinds of 
neuroses by running square against the most essential 
laws of hygiene. His latest diversion in this direction 
is to pass laws to make the necessary scientific divisions 
of time a hopeless jumble throughout the United States. 
Not satisfied with having four different ‘times,’ Eastern, 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific, he must needs create 
arbitrary time regulations, in certain isolated sections, 
in order to reduce travel and business communications, 
the country over, to the greatest possible depth of chaos. 
Homo sapiens does this, not because there is any sense 
in it but because a small and empty-headed but exceed- 
ingly loud-voiced minority wants to get an extra hour 
in the afternoon for athletic exercises which they do not 
need. We agree entirely with the poet who wrote, ‘It’s 
a mad world my masters’—yes ‘mad’ is assuredly the 
word.” 


Lover of Souls 


By Trep Hart 


SHEPHERD DIVINE, GREAT LOVER OF SOULS: 
We’ve pondered anew that story of old. 

We've thought of the road that leads to yon home— 
How helpless we are to travel alone! 


Thy paths—all so righteous—we slight or we shun; 
With seldom a thought of all that was done 

To lift us to heights where vision is broad, 

Where souls feast their eyes on the grandeur of God. 


Great Shepherd, we’re lost in the maze that we tread; 
Bewildered so oft by the thoughts that we dread; 

So lost, like the sheep, from the Shepherd’s kind care, 
So helpless and hopeless, so filled with despair! 


Thy Presence brings gladness to travelers wan. 
Thy Love is the beacon that leads ever on! 

No nighttime of sorrow can long linger here— 
The morning must break with its heavenly cheer. 


’Tis over the knoll that the bright sunlight gleams, 

And the Voice of the Shepherd but pictures the scenes 
That God in His Wisdom so oft did forecast, 

Where Shepherd and sheepfold so lovingly last. 


The song of the Shepherd but lingers fore’er— 

The song that was David’s still sounds everywhere. 

On heaven’s bright borders the angels e’er sing: 

The Good and kind Shepherd here reigns as our King! 
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Among Ourselves ... 


Good for Sally 


PuysIcatty, Sally was a well-developed eleven-year- 
old. Mentally, she was a happy, not too advanced four. 

No one knew just how it happened. Until she was two 
she had seemed perfectly normal. She was alert and 
beginning to say a few words. She was quite as ad- 
vanced as could be expected of a child her age. Then the 
colder children of the family came down with a dangerous 
contagious disease. Her mother was quarantined with 
them in another part of the house. Sally was left in the 
care of a supposedly competent and responsible house- 
keeper. When her mother was released from seclusion 
and resumed the supervision of her youngest child, she 
found her in good condition so far as health was con- 
cerned, but unable to say even the words she had 
already learned. Whether fear, sorrow or neglect had 
sealed her lips, no one could tell. She did not start again 
to talk until she was well past four. J 

When she was eight, she was placed in a private 
school, but the family was not satisfied with the rather 
formal methods that were used. She was learning to 
read words without understanding a syllable. The mean- 
ing of the simple stories was apparently beyond her 
grasp. So when she was eleven, she was transferred to 
a “progressive” school. The classes were small and she 
could have plenty of individual attention of a different 
sort. For her social development, it was thought best 
to place her in a class that approximated her actual years 
rather than her mental age. 

At first the class was somewhat amazed that she could 
not do the things they could do with such ease. But 
when they found she couldn’t, well, she couldn’t, and 
that was that. They didn’t criticize or pity her or act 
superior. Before long they were coming to the teacher 
with a picture or a model of a Viking boat which Sally 
had made. While it was cruder than anything the other 
members of. the class would have turned out, they rec- 
ognized it as a step forward in Sally’s development. 

“Look! Sally made this,” they would exclaim. “Isn’t 
that good for Sally?” 

They had been given one level of ability: Sally had 
been given another. If Sally used her talent well, it was 
just as much a matter for rejoicing as when some more 
gifted member of the group scored a success. 

Not much like the attitude of most women in talking 
about each other, is it? Even Christian women have a 
tendency to compare the accomplishments of other peo- 
ple, not with that person’s ability but with their own. 

If another woman is less talented than we are, most 
of us are tempted to feel puffed up and superior. We 
may even feel that she really isn’t trying to do as much 
as we do. If we are the kind of women who can keep 
house with one hand and attend to the work of the 
church organizations with the other, Satan is likely to 
come sneaking around the corner and whisper, “Look 
at Mrs. So-and-So. Never does a thing. If she would 
just organize her time the way I do mine, she’d help 
with a few things at the church instead of just sending 
her children to Sunday school and expecting the rest 
of us to look after them.” 
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By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


Perhaps she could do as much as we can if she wanted. 
Perhaps she is one of the people who have been given 
less ability with which to work. Before we voice the 
thought aloud, let’s be sure of the facts. We might even 
be able to turn the conversation so that we need not 
comment on the subject at all. 

Then there is the person who can do more than we 
can. It is hard to admire her without explaining why 
we cannot be as competent. No one was talking about 
us. They were speaking of her. But it is very hard to 
keep ourselves out of the conversation. We are always 
tempted to say, “Yes, she does manage things like that 
beautifully. I have never been very good at it myself.” 
The woman who can say the last part of that sentence ~ 
without implying that she really would not care to use 
her energy in that way deserves a star in her crown, 

We may be followers of One Who never belittled any- _ 
cne, but it is a sin that is hard to resist. It is such a nice 
polite little sin that it doesn’tseem worth calling by that 
name. Especially when we are talking confidentially to 
our best friends—and hers. | 

The only way to see such an attitude in all its petty 
ugliness, is to think of Jesus, Whose attitude toward all 
men was so different. His ministry was one of helping 
others to develop their gifts to the utmost. He always 
looked for the best in everyone. 

And to be honest we must admit that there are women 
who are like that. For every woman who is small- 
minded and competitive, we can think of another of our 
friends who is ready to exclaim, “Good for Sally!” 


Privacy Limited 


WHETHER goldfish mind living in a bowl where he who 
runs may look, I wouldn’t know. But whether they like 
it or loathe it, I know that most human beings would 
find it a very unsatisfactory state of affairs. 

Some years ago, E. M. Delafield was sent to Russia to 
write a funny book about that country. She came back 
declaring that there was nothing funny about it. After 
reading the book, I had to agree with her. 

For part of her stay she lived on a collective farm. 
She lived with the workers. She ate, slept and performed 
her ablutions in their company. She could do it, but she 
couldn’t like it. Neither could we. 

Nazism has not gone to exactly the same lengths; but — 
there is a decided trend in that direction. Not only do 
the youth camps bear witness to it, but the lack of pri- 
vacy in the home and government interference in purely 
private matters. 

One of the disturbing things about living in modern 
America is the tendency to live, not in family groups, 
but in communities. It is almost impossible to get the 
youngsters in the family to come to bed before the other 
children of the neighborhood. Teen age young folks get 
their own way in social matters by pleading “what the 
crowd does.” Even older people hate to be alone. They 
want to go where the crowd goes. That is all right, if 
the crowd is going the right direction. But how can we 
tell, if we are never alone to think about the course we 
want to take? 
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Musings of a 
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Minister's Wife .... Old Dogs and New Tricks 


Pastor Lathrop Refuses to Accept a Resignation 


Tue porch was delightful this evening. In spite of the 
warm weather, there is a definite look of fall about the 
trees that line our street. 

My husband was reading the evening paper before 
going to finish studying his sermon for tomorrow morn- 
‘ing. Joan was sitting on the top step, putting a fresh 
dress on her doll. I was wondering what had become of 
Mark, when he appeared. From the shining cleanliness 
of his face and the sleek condition of his hair, I knew he 
had something on his mind. 

“Can I go down-street?” he asked. 

“Do you want to get something? The stores will be 


_ simply mobbed Saturday night, you know.” 


“Well, I thought you might need something for tomor- 
row. Are you sure you have enough butter and every- 
thing?” 

“Yes, I really remembered to buy all I’ll need. The 
pantry is well stocked.” 

“Wh, uh—could I go with Tommy, then? He thought 
his mother might want him to get something for her 
tonight.” 

Jerry winked at me. “I need some paper clips. I’d be 
glad if you would get them for me.” 

“Oh, sure! I don’t mind! I’ll be glad to get them for 
you. Ill run over and tell Tommy you want them. It 
won't be any trouble at all.” 

“Just be back at eight-thirty.” 

Mark rushed down the walk so fast that he nearly 
collided with Mrs. Miller, who was coming toward the 
house. “Excuse me,” he blurted out and hurried on. 

I went to the steps to greet our caller. “Mark is in a 
hurry, isn’t he?” she laughed. 

“Indeed he is. He is feeling quite grown-up going 
down to Main Street with Tommy Hartman.” 

“T must be getting old. I never go downtown Saturday 
night unless I have to, and there was a time when I 
would not miss it for the world. Whether I bought any- 
thing or not, I could always find plenty of people to 
talk to.” 

We talked of American customs, the weather, and this 
and that. At last she brought herself to speak of what 


‘was on her mind. “I don’t know just how to tell you 


this, Mr. Lathrop. I am afraid you will misunderstand 


me. But I have decided to hand in my resignation as a 


Sunday school teacher tomorrow.” 

“You must have a very good reason for wanting to do 
such a thing after twenty years of service in the school. 
Could you tell me about it?” he asked. 

“Ves, that is what I came for. I love the children and 
I have always enjoyed the work. My real reason for 
giving it up is that I feel that with all these modern 
methods, Sunday school teaching has become too tech- 
nical for a person with no more education than I have. 
When they start to talk about general aims and specific 
outcomes and pupil participation and correlated activity 
and all the rest of those things, my mind begins to whirl. 
I have always just taught the lesson and had a good 
time with the children, and I don’t feel it is fair for me 


to continue to teach when I can’t keep up with the 
times.” 

“Keep up with the times! As though you needed to 
keep up with the times! For twenty years you’ve been 
way ahead of the times. Our superintendent tells me 
that even when other teachers were satisfied to have the 
pupils repeat the lesson by rote, whether it meant any- 
thing to the children or not, you were already using 
what we now call progressive or child-centered methods. 
Your classes really understood the meaning of the mate- 
rial they were studying and you found ways to help 
them live their religion. Didn’t your class take remem- 
brances to our shut-ins last winter? You have always 
helped them to do things like that. 

“But those are just the natural things to do. We sang 
hymns for the old folks at the county almshouse last 
year and made scrapbooks for the children’s wards at 
the hospital, too. But there wasn’t any ‘method’ in that. 
It was just what anybody would have them do.” 

“That is just where you are wrong. They are what a 
born teacher would do. But everyone who would like 
to help is not a born teacher. That is why we have these 
leadership training courses. We want to help all our 
teachers understand the children as you do.” 

“You are very kind to try to make me feel good, but 
I know that a younger person with special training could 
do the work much better than I can. If there is one 
thing I hate it is to see an older person hang on to a job 
after she has outlived her usefulness.” 

“Situations like that arise, of course. But there are 
just as many cases where a person grows with the work 
and is all the better fitted for it by years of experience. 
It shows a proper humility to ask yourself whether you 
have passed the peak of your powers. I hope you will 
take my word for it that you have not.” 

Before she left, she had promised not to resign for 
another year at least. “Why is it,” asked Jerry, gazing 
after her, “that when you try to jack up church school 
standards, it is always the best teachers who recognize 
their limitations, while the ones who most need to im- 
prove turn a deaf ear?” 

If there is an answer to that, neither of us knows it. 


Naughty 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


WHEN other folks have aches 
and pains, 
T’m sympathetic as can be. 
At heart I feel they’re not as 
bad \ 
As many pains that assail NA 
me. 


CABAL 


UGHTY NORA 
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‘Src en fences 


And as Jesus passed by from thence, he saw a man, 


called Matthew, sitting at the place of toll. 
Matthew 9:9 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries.’”—Shakespeare 


Matthew 9: 9 


And he said unto him, Follow me. 


“God grant us wisdom in these coming days 
And eyes unsealed, that we clear visions see 
Of that new world that He would have us build, 
To life’s ennoblement and His high ministry.” 
—John Ruskin 


* * * 


And he arose, and followed him. Matthew 9:9 


“Thou on the Lord rely; 
So safe shalt thou go on; 
Fix on His work thy steadfast eye, 
So shall thy work be done.”—Paul Gerhardt 


* * * 


He himself stood in the midst of them, and saith 
unto them, Peace be unto you. Luke 24: 36 


“Amidst the Twelve 

Thou didst stand, bestowing 

That Thy peace, which evermore 

Passeth human knowing.”—John of Damascus 


* * * 


And he gave some to be apostles; and some, proph- 
ets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and 
teachers. Ephesians 4: 11 


“Set yourself earnestly to see what you were made 
to do, and then set yourself earnestly to do it.” 
—Phillips Brooks 


* * * 


Who also made us sufficient as ministers of a new 
covenant. II Corinthians 3:6 


“Let us, in life, in death, 
Thy steadfast truth declare, 
And publish, with our latest breath, 
Thy love and guardian care!”—Paul Gerhardt 


* * * 


Heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ; if so be 
that we suffer with him, that we may be also glorified 
with him. Romans 8: 17 


“Grant us, dear Lord, our cross to bear 
Till at Thy feet we lay it down, 
Win through Thy Blood our pardon there, 
And through the cross attain the crown.”—W. W. How 


THE LUTHERAN ~ 


at Ga. fions 


The Jews despised the publicans, or tax collectors for 
their Roman rulers, who extorted every denarius pos- 
sible. But when Jesus saw the sub-collector Matthew, 
He looked into his soul and discovered the possibilities 
of a noble and righteous “man.” He called him away 
from collecting customs in the Roman empire to saving 
souls in the Kingdom of God. 


A rich young socialite volunteered for army service. 
He expected quicker promotion than he would have if 
drafted. Only the lowest form of service, however, has 
been assigned him, and he is mortified. God wants vol- 
unteers in His service, but He usually drafts great lead- 
ers, as He did Moses, Gideon, Paul. He sometimes puts 
them through severe tests in preparation for leadership. 


The strength of Hitler’s army is not only in the ef- — 


ficiency of its great war machine but in the allegiance 
and obedience of its army of men trained under the 
swastika and willing to die for their leader and their 
country. Not by efficient church organization only but 
by personal loyalty and devotion to Christ can His work 
be done successfully. 


The angry arguments of disgruntled taxpayers, the 
confused babbling from many tongues, the traffic in 
downtown Capernaum, doubtless fretted the soul of the 
good man Levi, or Matthew, as he sat collecting customs 
for a foreign power. But the traveler Jesus came and 
led him away into a different task and company. Peace 
which “passeth human knowing” stole then into the 
spirit of Matthew. 


The negro preacher mistook the meaning of the let- 
ters P. C. which he saw in the clouds. They meant not 
“Preach Christ” but “Plow Corn,” as the bishop ex- 
plained to him after he had failed utterly as a preacher. 
Many pastors have missed their calling, as have many 
teachers in the Sunday school. There are too many 
round pegs in square holes, and vice versa. There is a 
proper place for everyone. Ask the Spirit to help you. 


Was he a hunchback, a cripple, a rheumatic, or a suf- 
ferer from chronic eye trouble? Many are the theories 
as to what was St. Paul’s “thorn in the flesh.” What- 
ever it was, he bore up like the great hero he was and 
accomplished wonders as a preacher, writer, missionary, 
organizer, apostle, in spite of all opposition and suffering. 
He tells us the secret is God’s grace. 


Young King Peter of Jugoslavia, with exiled leaders 
from other lands, broadcasts his faith in the ultimate 
triumph of his allies. Out of suffering he and his coun- 
trymen will emerge victorious. Fellow Christians, we 
await “the glory that shall be revealed,” but we cannot 
hope to inherit the promises unless we “fight the good 
fight of faith” and have our share in the suffering with 
Christ. _ 


_— 


s 


_ September 17, 1941 


Saints Days 


Tue Church Year emphasizes the fundamental truths 
centering in the Triune God. The Father, in His prov- 
idential and gracious care, is magnified in the fall, the 


time of Ingathering; the Son, in His redemptive work, 


is commemorated at the seasons of Advent, Christmas, 
Epiphany, Lent, Easter, and Ascension; the Holy Spirit, 
in His sanctifying work, is worshiped at Pentecost; God 
in His Triune being and relations, infinitely and eter- 
nally, is glorified throughout the Trinity season. 
Although the emphasis is on the Triune God, recogni- 
tion is also given certain saints, who are memorialized 
in the church calendar. So persistent was the tendency 
to magnify the saints that the church year became 
glutted with days in memoriam, until finally an all-in- 


_ elusive day was added, called “All Saints’ Day.” In the 


Lutheran and some other Protestant churches, a few of 
these saints’ days have been retained, their observance 
being at the option of the individual congregation. 


Saint Matthew 


One of the “saints’ days” retained in our Church is 
Saint Matthew’s Day, September 21. If anyone can be 
rated a saint, Matthew deserves to be included in the 
preferred class. Sainthood,\in the truest sense, is a right 
relation with God through the saving grace of the Re- 
deemer. All who accept Him as their Saviour have im- 
parted to them His righteousness. No human merit or 
“good works” can make one.a saint. And yet the desig- 
nation seems to fit better that Christian who most nearly 
approximates the likeness of Christ in character and 
conduct. If a vote were taken on who in your congre- 
gation are saints, the result would be surprising. It is 
interesting to note the difference of opinion as to what 
constitutes saintliness. In the estimate of one, a saint is 
quiet, unobtrusive, guileless, and faithful in church at- 
tendance and giving; in the view of another he is ascetic, 
Puritanic, removed from all things worldly; in the 
opinion of still another a saint is positive in his good- 
ness, given to all good works in church and community. 
“Saint” Matthew would qualify on a number of counts. 
His sainthood centered in Jesus as his righteousness, 
and, from the little we know, his life comported with his 
faith. When called to follow Jesus, he gave up his means 
of livelihood and thus expressed his sacrificing spirit 
and dedicated life. When he gave a dinner in honor of 
Jesus after entering the latter’s service, Matthew did 
not refer to himself as the host, merely mentioning that 
the dinner was at a publican’s house. It is in the Gos- 
pels by Mark and Luke that we learn of Matthew as the 
one providing the home and feast. His humility and 
self-effacement is thus seen. The choice of Matthew 
as one of the twelve apostles speaks volumes as 
to the estimate of the Searcher of hearts. The com- 
pilation by Matthew of “the logia,” or “sayings,” of Jesus 
—considered by many as the first of the Gospel records 
—is sufficient to rank him as an outstanding historian 
and “evangelist.” This original collection of sayings of 
Christ is generally credited as having been written in 
Hebrew, or Aramaic, from which it was later translated 
or enlarged in Greek. According to an ancient account, 
St. Matthew preached in Jerusalem for fifteen years 
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following the resurrection of Jesus. Rufinus and 
Socrates state that he afterwards preached in Ethiopia, 
end some authors say he preached in other countries. 
His ministry is said to have been mainly to Jews. While, 
it is stated, he did not suffer martyrdom—like many 
who were acclaimed “saints” after they passed through 
blood or fire—he confirmed his apostleship and proved 
his saintliness unto the end. 


Matthew the Man 


Ir you want a good text for a men’s meeting, Matthew 
gives it in his Gospel, chapter 9, verse 9: “He saw a 
man.” In all modesty that “man” who tells us the story 
did not take to himself what other men have said since 
about him. He was simply sitting, like any other man, 
at his place of business at Capernaum, when the other 
“Man” came his way. That Man “saw” him, looked into 
his inmost soul, and saw the good, the possibilities, with- 
in him. When the two met that day something hap- 
pened. The “Son of man,” Jesus, simply said, “Follow 
me”; and the man Matthew “arose and followed him.” 
That invitation and acceptance meant not only self- 
denial, in the giving up of his means of livelihood, but 
also sacrificial service in an untried field. It meant rare 
faith and confidence in the Man for Whom he forsook 
all and followed he knew not where. With the Chris- 
like vision may we look at that boy, that girl in the class- 
room or on the street, that man or woman whom we are 
about to pass by, and behold the man or woman within. 

Matthew, or Levi as he was also known, was a man 
among men as he mingled with the populace at Caper- 
naum, understanding the racial and religious prejudices 
of his fellow countrymen and knowing the power and 
politics of the Romans for whom he was a tax collector. 
He knew all the “tricks of his trade”; for it was after all 
e trading, bargaining, job rather than a high-class office 
that he held. He knew the fawning Jew as well as the 
oppressing ruler; he was in the center of the conflicting 
national and commercial interests at Capernaum, at the 
crossroads where met the east and west, the north and 
south. Finest human material was in him of the under- 
standing mind and heart when the Master called him to 
be a leader of men in the new world revolution. 

Matthew was “the son of Alphaeus” (Mark 2: 14), as 
was also the apostle James “the Less” (Matthew 10: 3). 

The man Matthew was transformed by the Man Jesus. 
The spiritual contact, the magnetic touch, of Christ 
changes a man from his better self into his best. Whether 
engaged in collection of customs or in full-time Christian 
service, a man becomes different if he is dominated by 
the Spirit of Jesus. A man of the world becomes a man 
of God; a brother in the flesh, a brother in the Spirit; 
a publican and sinner becomes an apostle and saint. 

The great man Matthew gave the world a great Gos- 
pel. Its symbol is that of “a man.” That of Mark is a 
lion, of Luke an ox, and of John an eagle; but a man is 
the characteristic figure to portray this basic Gospel. 
The man Matthew presents to his fellowman the ideal 
Man Jesus as the Saviour and Friend of man, lifting him 
out of his lower self into the appreciation and attain- 
ment of that which is highest and best. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE “DESK 


Ir happened that we had entered our later “teen” 
years before Whitcomb Riley’s poem titled “Little Or- 
phan Annie” advised us about goblins that would “git 
us” if we were not watchful. In our home circle was 
an elder brother-in-law whose warnings concerned “the 
fool killer.” He must have lacked patience with the 
small boy’s habit of asking questions, many of which 
could be beyond answer. When he grew tired of re- 
sponding to a chain of questions for which there was no 
end of links, he would say, “You had better look out 
or the fool killer will call on you.” The force of the 
threat was usually enough to silence us. From some 
unknown source the idea had become ours that this 
punisher- of inquisitiveness was an awkward, man-size 
personage who stalked his victims and carried a maul 
such as farmers used to split rails. What became of the 
object of his punishment was never explained. Nor, for 
that matter, did we know where the fool killer came 
from or went to. He just appeared when the brother-in- 
law mentioned him. He was “such stuff as dreams are 
made of.” 


DESIRE TO KNOW 

APPARENTLY the attribute of mind that impels people 
to seek information is not a mark of childish immaturity. 
The vogue of question periods which radio broadcasters 
evidently find profitable is certainly not on the stratum 
of youngsters. As to the wisdom of some of the queries 
heard there can be more than one answer, and as to the 
gullibility of the average listener there is only one. But 
we deemed responsiveness to even fool questions a credit 
rather than a debit with reference to our intellectual 
equipment. It testifies to something beyond bone and 
sinew. A machine asks no questions. 


Nor is it illogical to conclude that our longing for in-’ 


formation about what shall be is also a phase of a divine 
spiritual endowment. The grave has no capacity for the 
real personality, whose habitation, the body, is permitted 
to return to the dust whence it came. The crudest sav- 
age feels that there are experiences which cannot orig- 
inate in the visible, material world. 

Quite beyond credence is the idea proposed in behalf 
of evolution that “ghost fear” as experienced in dreams 
accounts for the notion that man is endowed with a spir- 
itual nature which is not material. Doubtless there is 
connection between the mind’s activities and the con- 
ditions of the body during sleep or deliriums induced 
by disease. It can well be true that beliefs in immor- 
tality held by pagans derive from the study of persons 
who are asleep. But the attribute of mind which induces 
curiosity is not a quality of the material world. That 
which is spiritual figures in the experience. 


INSTRUCTION IN RELIGION 

A PARAGRAPH significant of September appeared in the 
parish monthly of Faith Church, St. Louis, Mo., the Rev. 
A. L. Grewe pastor. It announces the beginning of 
studies by the children in Luther’s Small Catechism and 
the formation later of an “adult class.” We quote: 


“The Boys’ and Girls’ Confirmation Class will be organized 
Wednesday, September 3, at 4.15. Members of this class will 


meet regularly with the pastor each Monday and Wednesday 
until Palm Sunday. We repeat what has been brought to 
your attention again and again, namely, that these youths 
must be at least twelve years of age when they enroll in the 
class and must be at least in the seventh grade in their 
school work. If your neighbor’s child should be a member 
of this class, please contact the pastor immediately. 

“The first Adult Class of the season will be organized Mon- 
day evening, October 13, at eight o’clock. We have on our 
list the names of approximately 100 prospects. We should 
have a list of at least 300 names. And we would have such 
a lengthy list if all of our members fully understood the 
real importance of this program. By the grace of God we 
have been saved. Let us not forget that we have been saved 
to serve. And the greatest service we can render others is 
to share Christ with them through these adult classes. 

“It has come to our attention that our own members have 
raised the question whether or not they would be permitted 
to attend these lectures. We repeat what we have often said 
in the past: Every member is heartily welcome to put in his 
or her appearance. Candidly, wé would be happy if all of 
our members saw fit to attend these lectures.” 


No doubt Pastor Grewe’s congregation will continue 
into the future the co-operation they have given him in 
past years. Parents and sponsors of children of the 
proper age will send them for instruction, applying per- 
sistent persuasion. We use the two words, persistent 
and persuasion, to avoid advising compulsory measures 
to place youngsters under instruction for confirmation. 
But elders who brought their children to the font for 
baptism promised that in due time they would provide 
them “with instruction in the Word of God and bring 
them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 
Disregard of that agreement is a gross sin. Only the 
most serious obstacles can excuse such a failure. 

It must be said also that pastors must do their utmost 
to obtain and hold the interest of children while giving 
them instruction in the Christian religion. It is true 
that faith is the gift of God and grace is conveyed by the 
ministry of the Word and sacraments. But it is not less 
worthy of remembrance that the pastor by instruction 


for confirmation is providing his catechumens with 
ability to examine themselves so as to have the qual-— 


ifications to “receive the Lord’s Supper worthily, not 


eating and drinking condemnation to themselves.” He 


will, on the other hand, declare “to all who do truly 
repent and believe in Him the entire forgiveness of all 
their sins.” It is one of the most solemn and significant 
declarations which the pastor of a congregation is em- 
powered by his ordination and installation to make. 


OTHERS ALSO 


THE charge is frequently made that Lutheran congre- 
gations grow from their confirmation classes rather than 
from accessions of those who are without active church 
connections. In recent years the terrifying testimony 
of statistics is cited: one is appalled by learning that 
less than half of the population of the United States is 
counted as belonging to its churches. The government’s 
religious census of 1936 gave 55,000,000 as the total out 
of 130,000,000. The figures are inaccurate due to failure 
of pastors to report. But that failure is a discredit to 
the vigor of our American Christianity. 


a ST ee 


September 17, 1941 


In recent years under the leadership of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, intensive 
efforts have been organized and preaching missions con- 
ducted with a degree of effectiveness, but not with the 
result of a “great awakening.” An observer of the last 
of these efforts said of its failure to meet expectations: 
“You cannot obtain mass evangelism from great meet- 
ings, however inspiring these gatherings of thousands 
become. Christianity extends by more intimate contacts 
than can ordinarily be gotten in and through crowds.” 

We Lutherans have not been distinguished by zeal 
for the general efforts, although we have given par- 
ticipation by the preaching of some of our great preach- 
ers. We do a good deal of talking about our dependence 
on catechetical methods for adults as well as by chil- 
dren. But we are not now making an impression on the 
unchurched that our numerical strength would justify 
as our share. Our explanations are futile if the methods 
we sponsor are not applied. 

Some pastors have large adult classes “under instruc- 
tion.” We are of the impression that the laity of their 
congregations enable their ministers to explain God’s 
Word to those whom they, his parishioners, persuade to 
come to the church for instruction. Pastor Grewe’s in- 
vitation reveals the part which the people who con- 
stitute congregations can have in winning souls to 
Christ. We do not suppose that the minister need only 
sit in his study to prepare and then speak with authority 
in the pulpit and at the altar. He must go into the homes 
of people. Christianity embraces households in its re- 
lationships to the way of life. But the minister cannot 
co the whole work of evangelism. He alone cannot do 
any of it effectively. We are all priests and kings in the 
dispensation of faith. But priests and kings have duties 
as well as privileges. 


ORGANIZED PAROCHIAL SCHOOL AGITATION 


To make hay while the sun shines is rural in origin 
and application, but it applies to other forms of private 
and corporate endeavor. We have no personal doubt 
that the Roman Catholic hierarchy has set in motion a 
nation-wide effort to edge in on the public school sys- 
tem of the commonwealths of the United States. From 
recent bulletins that have come to our desk, we learn 
that only a court decision stopped an effort by one Cath- 
olic parochial district in South Dakota to obtain school- 
books which were bought with tax money. 

In Kentucky a ruling has been asked by the attorney 
general’s office relative to paying part of the salary 
needed by a two-teacher school district. California’s 
governor has vetoed a bill that the legislature passed, 
granting time off from regular school time for religious 
education. Governor Olson, in vetoing the bill, declared 
that the time required for public school education does 
not prevent realizing a program for teaching religion. 
The situation in New York City, where since February 
1941 an arrangement has been legalized for part-time 
instruction, has lacked the needed adult support. Con- 
cerning New York, our bulletin comments: 


“Several states have tried to include religious instruction 
in the school system, but without the success anticipated. 
Most such plans put participation on a voluntary basis, and 
parents are allowed to say whether or not their children 
shall take part. In New York City, statistics show that from 
February to June of this year, when its religious education 
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plan was first tried, only 6,322 out of 1,200,000 children 
availed themselves of the released time law. Of these, 2,959 
were Roman Catholic, 2,550 were Protestant, and 813 were 
Jews. Obviously the will of a small minority had been 
forced on the vast majority. 

“Further, the methods used in promoting religious instruc- 
tion have, in some cases, included the wearing of denomina- 
tional buttons, causing intense feeling between children of 
different faiths. This was done at the same time that rep- 
resentatives of the three major faiths were touring the coun- 
try preaching tolerance.” 


Relative to the efforts in Kentucky, our source of 
information writes: 


“The persistent effort of parochial school interests to get 
their teachers on the public payroll has been firmly met in 
Kentucky on this occasion. But it should serve as a re- 
tninder that they never rest in their attempts to gain full 
public support of their school systems—which teach a specific 
church doctrine as the backbone of the curriculum. 

“The attempts to undermine the public schools are many 
and varied. Roman Catholic spokesmen constantly harp on 
what they call the ‘Godless character’ of the public schools. 
They fail to acquaint the public with the fact that Roman 
Catholic pressure was one of the principal reasons that 
forced the non-denominational religious program out of 
many of our public schools. They maintained that a hymn, 
a prayer, and a Scripture reading at the start of the school 
day were teaching their children in a religion other than 
the Roman Catholic.” 


To paraphrase a slogan once popular in Russia, “The 
opiate of the people of the United States is Tolerance.” 
Publicizing baseless accusations of actual or planned 
persecutions, minority groups have found occasion to 
modify the freedom of the most cherished American in- 
stitutions, the public schools and the public press. By 
citing anti-Semitism in parts of Europe and anti-Chris- 
tianity in Russia and Spain, the idea was propagated 
that Americans were preparing to attack Jews and 
Catholics, when the facts are that refugees were given 
every practical opportunity to enjoy the advantages of 
cur free institutions. 


AN UNENVIABLE RECORD 

Tue record of Roman Catholicism’s hierarchy reeks 
with hostility to free access to learning. Its most Cath- 
olic countries have been most illiterate until agitation 
loosened the hold of the church and the religious orders 
upon the schools. The first mark of revolt against Chris- 
tianity in South American states and in Mexico was the 
cemand for emancipating education from church dom- 
ination. 

If the Protestantism of North America has any regard 
for its legacy from the founders of our nations, the in- 
sidious efforts of the Roman Catholic hierarchy to gain 
2 foothold in our public schools will be resisted to the 
last detail. It is democracy’s most dangerous antagonist, 
the more to be feared because where there is a conflict 
between a national principle and a church ruling, the 
latter is given pre-eminence over the former. Where a 
little ean be obtained, it is made the precedent or the 
basis to demand more. 

The present tactics show three plans of “edging in’; 
namely, to share in the use of school buses, to obtain 
texthooks free, and to have parochial school teachers 
paid from tax-collected funds. In every instance the 
whole benefit accrues to a sectarian group, and is there- 
fore squarely against an American principle. 
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“Behold, I Make All Things New” 


Completeness of Divine Redemption Disclosed by the Final 
Visions of John the Beloved 


By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Revelation 21: 1-7, 10-12, 22-24. Sunday School Lesson for September 28 


Ir is a dignity of omnipotence and 
omniscience implied by the opening 
verses of our Bible that impresses every 
thoughtful reader, “In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.” 
We have somewhere seen those ten 
words interpreted through dividing 
them, “In the beginning,” “God,” 
“Created,” “Heaven and Earth.” In the 
beginning of Haydn’s great oratorio, 
The Creation, the listener is made to 
emerge from the implications of dense 
darkness into the penetrating power of 
light. 

The attribute of God thereby first 
revealed, might, applied to creating 
first a world and then beings with 
knowledge, purity, and holiness of 
divine origin, continues evident from 
the beginning. It first dissolves chaos 
and establishes order. Production and 
reproduction fulfill a divine purpose: 
life is born of life, “each after its kind.” 
The marvels of earth, sea, and sky 
arouse the emotions of awe and of fear 
‘in the creature endowed to.contemplate 
them. And fear directed by evil has 
bred in mankind a state of bondage to 
sin. 

But the Genesis narrative contains 
also the promise of redemption. Re- 
demption calls for other attributes of 
God than power. These qualities, or 
energies, or “marks” of the infinite 
One are love, mercy, and that imple- 
menting creative deed of the infinite 
Trinity, which provides “abiding 
places” for the elect of God. (Our King 
James Version of Holy Scripture calls 
them mansions.) The Bible closes its 
revelation with the visions of a final 
glory wherein is not only power and 
wisdom, but triumph of the divine 
purpose in a new heaven and a new 
earth. Revelation’s last two chapters 
are the fitting response to chapters one 
to three of Genesis. 


“All Things New” 


The first of several characteristics 
which are impressed upon John in his 
vision of the coming regime and which 
he describes in the closing chapters of 
this last book of the Bible is that of 
newness. As a matter of fact, this qual- 
ification had been thrust upon his at- 
tention among the first of the truths 
which came to him when “He sent and 
signified it by His angel unto His ser- 
vant John.” A later declaration is, “Be- 
hold, I make all things new.” The 
twenty-first chapter of the book of 


Revelation takes up that theme: “There 
shall be a new heaven and a new 
earth.” The original creative act of God 
concerning which the opening chapters 
of Genesis give a somewhat detailed 
description has served its purpose. It 
has endured under the permissive cor- 
ruption and degeneration due to Satan’s 
enmity against God and the corruptive 
effects of evil. Its destruction is to be 
of such a character that it will no 
longer have any effect upon the habita- 
tion of the saved souls of the King- 
dom. It is reasonable to presume that 
as the dead shall be called forth when 
our Lord shall come again and shall be 
“clothed upon” by the action which, in 
the case of our Lord’s resurrection, is 
titled glorification, so the earth and sea 
and sky shall be brought beneath the 
creative energies of their Maker and 
emerge perfected, purified, fit for the 
dwelling place of those born again, not 
of the flesh, but of the spirit. 


Perfect | F Rp pibee 

As the vision comes to John, he finds 
a second implication in it; namely, es- 
tablishment of perfection to replace 
imperfection and inadequacy. There is 
an old scholastic controversy which 
can be mentioned here, the discussion 
as to the comparative wisdom of Adam 
(before the fall) and of Plato. It was 
said, so we have read, that while Plato’s 
range of experiences might have dif- 
fered from those of Adam, the latter’s 
knowledge was perfect. That of the 
Greek philosopher was partial and shot 
through with error. It is not promised 
that the saints shall be omniscient. 
What does accrue to them in the new 
heaven and the new earth is perfection 
in truth, purity, and holiness to the 
extent that satisfies each one in every 
way. 


Eternal 


A quality which is expressed neg- 
atively, or at least by contrast, indi- 
cates the complete absence of any in- 
fluence that is evil in its origin and 
effects. So entire is this separation of 
the good from the evil that the abode 
of the saints is also the abode of God. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
September 22-28 

M. Things to Come. Revelation 21: 1-7. 
T. The Prophet’s Vision. Isaiah 2: 1-4. 
W. The New Jerusalem. Reyelation 21: 9-21. 
Th. Life in the Holy City. Revelation 21: 1-8. 
The Light of the City. Revelation 21: 22-29. 
Sat. The River of Life. Revelation 22: 1-5. 
The Judgment. Matthew 25: 31¢46. 
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The vision announces, “Behold, the 
tabernacle of God is with men, and he 
will dwell with them, and they shall be 
his people, and God himself shall be 
with them.” The verses follow logically 


~ that in that regime the sources of sor- 


row which are characteristic of mor- 
tality shall be absent. Not only shall 
death cease to prey upon those who are 
believers, but there shall not be sor- 
row, nor pain, nor any form of grief 
due to catastrophes and separations. 

It is proper in this connection to re- 
alize that perfection and eternity are 
twin attributes. Change and decay are 
both the effects and the agencies of 
things temporal. That which is of the 
earth earthy, as we of the present age 
know it, comes into existence subject 
to the forces of dissolution containing 
the germs and tendencies toward decay 
and bound to end in death by the pro- 
cesses of friction and corruption. When, 
however, all of the taints of evil are 
burned up and in their stead is the 
glorification of the creature and his en- 
vironment, eternity follows such per- 
fection by what one may describe as 
necessity. 


The Holy City 


There is one final revelation which 


indicates the place of the souls of the — 


righteous so far as God is concerned. 
It is one of those truths which strain 


’ the power of human thinking and of 


human language. Once we step out of 
the limitations of time and space, and 
we must pass beyond these boundaries 
when we enter into the ultimate abid- 
ing place of the soul, we can only think 
figuratively by means of comparisons 
and contrasts. That explains why John 
wrote in this book of Revelation that 
the ultimate habitation of the children 
of God should be in the new Jerusalem. 
It is definitely a regime to which God 


summons those who are His children | 


and where they dwell with Him. It has 


the safety of a city, the beauty of that | 


which the infinite One has fashioned 
for His beloved. It has provisions for 
continuity. These John describes as the 
river of life and the tree of life. It has 
its order, the throne of the land, and it 
has the supporting and energizing 
power of God. 


Comrade 


By Leste Savace CirarK 
I rHtnK He knows how long the day, 
The weariness, the slur 
The thoughtless cast of workingmen— 
He was a Carpenter. 


I think He knows how sad the dusk, 
How lonely one can be; 

Often I feel Him near Who walked 
Homeless in Galilee. 


= 


——— 


‘finding—following,” 
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The Young ‘People 


Once Each Year 


Luther League Day’s Significance 
Explained by Executive Secretary 
Paul M. Kinports, D.D., in An- 
swer to Questions 


1. What is the history of the observ- 
ance of Luther League Day? 


Accorp1ne to the records the observ- 
ance of Luther League Day began on 
September 28, 1930, and has continued 
each year as the day for the launching 
of the year’s program of the Luther 
League of America. 


2. How well have the pastors co- 
operated in the observance? 


More and more each year the Luther 
League of America has received co- 
operation in the observance from pas- 
tors. Last year there was an increased 
response on the part of the pastors of 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica in using this day to promote the 
youth work of the congregation and 
many of the pastors actually took part 
in the service and addressed the young 
people in the interests of their work. 
Many of our pastors have used this 
service in place of the regular Vespers 
for that day. 


3. Has there been any financial proj- 
ect connected with the observance? 


No, there has been no financial proj- 
ect connected with the observance of 
this day, although the financial support 
of the Luther League of America is 
stressed in emphasizing the payment of 
dues and contributions to the Sustain- 
ing Membership Fund. 


4. What was the character of the ob- 
servance last year? 


A special service was prepared on 
the theme, “Advancing With Christ,” 
with emphasis on the new age group- 
ings and the promotion of the program 


of education, missions and life service. 


5. What do you suggest for the 1941 
observance? 46 


This year the Luther League of 
America has again prepared a service 
on the theme for the year 1941-42, 
“Always Christ’s Way.” The presenta- 
tion is based on the words “seeking— 
with the - text, 
“Teach me Thy way, O Lord.” This 
special service is being issued at no 
cost to the Luther Leagues in’ quantity 
orders. Accompanying the service is a 
poster depicting the message of the 
theme, “Always Christ’s Way.” 


6. Does your program key into the 
observance of Parish Education Month? 


Yes, the program of the Luther 
League of America keys into the Par- 
ish Education Month, since Christian 
Education itself is no longer considered 
as confined to the organization of the 
church schools and the catechetical 
class. The concept which now prevails 
is an inclusive one. In such a program 
of Parish Education, young people’s 
work in “out of Sunday school hours” 
and activities, must take its proper 
place. The United Lutheran Church in 
America has entrusted to the Luther 
League of America the making of plans 
and programs for the promoting of this 
work, and as the official youth agency 
of the Church the Luther League must 
assume its full responsibility in the 
educational program of the parish. 


7. On what basis does the Luther 
League find recognition as an educational 
agency in the congregation? 


With its definiteness of organization, 
its emphasis on the devotional ele- 
ment, its insistence on personal par- 
ticipation in all its worship and work, 
the Luther League has made, is now 
making, and is destined to make a very 
large contribution to the religious life 
of the young people of each congrega- 
tion. The Luther League program lends 
itself to the benefit of all the young 
people in each congregation. 


8. Can you see ahead a decade and 
visualize the Luther League of 1951? 


In ten years from now, I see the 
Luther League of America as a strong 
youth agency of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. As the Church is 
coming more and more to see that 
every agency and auxiliary at its dis- 
posal is and will be an important factor 
in the promotion of its total program 
for the accomplishment of its world 
mission, I can see an improved leader- 
ship in the work of the youth agency 
as those who are serving now in the 
Intermediate groups will be the out- 
standing leaders in the Luther League 
of America in 1951. 


9. What will be the missionary ob- 
jective for the coming biennium and 
how does it relate to your program of 
education? 


At the convention of the Luther 
League of America held in Kitchener- 
Ontario, Canada, July 3-7, 1941, at the 
suggestion of the Foreign Mission 
Board, the Luther League of America 
adopted a new missionary project for 
the biennium 1941-43. The project 


chosen will be the raising of $10,000 
for the development of the physical 
equipment at the Theological Seminary 
at Luthergiri, Rajahmundry, India. In 
connection with this financial objective 
much literature concerning the mis- 
sionary work of India will be dis- 
tributed in the educational program of 
the missionary work of the Luther 
League. A textbook on India is recom- 
mended for study and attention is be- 
ing called to the literature that is being 
issued and will be issued by the Board 
of Foreign Missions in connection with 
the celebration of the Centennial of 
the India Mission. All financial proj- 
ects of the Luther League have carried 
with them an educational program. 


10. Do you consider the church of 
tomorrow safe in the hands of this gen- 
eration of young Lutherans? 


Yes, I would consider the church of 
tomorrow safe in the hands of this gen- 
eration of young Lutherans. The rea- 
son for my saying so is that they are 
acquiring a background that will be 
quite helpful to them in the future; 
they are learning to know in a larger 
measure the whole program of the 
whole church and they are being 
trained in leadership for the work of 
the church. This is manifested by those 
who are now serving in many impor- 
tant positions and on various boards 
or agencies of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, who were in the 
past leaders in the Luther League. 


The Bible 


By Ciara P. TUCKER 


Lyine in the shadows of evening, 
When all the world is at rest, 

I reach on the table beside me 
For the one Book that I love best. 


I have turned those sacred pages 
Many times in the course of a year. 
Looking for words of comfort, 
And messages which may bring cheer. 


And lo! right before me, I notice, 
Are the words of the Master which 
Say, 
“Have courage, I am with you alway,” 
And, “I am the Truth and the Way.” 


In this whole world full of sorrow, 
And war, and strife, and unrest, 
We have our Master’s own promise 

That the faithful shall all be blest. 


So let us remember and cherish 
The teachings and lessons we find, 
When we read the Blessed Old Bible 
So dear to our heart and our mind. 
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Deservedly Esteemed 


Ohio Layman, John L. Zimmerman, Leader in 
Religious, Educational and Civic A Hairs 


WHEN the story of the first one hun- 
dred years of Wittenberg College is 
written, one of the foremost figures to 
be acclaimed is John L. Zimmerman, 
Sr., for nearly a half century on the 
college board and for forty-one years 
treasurer of this church school at 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Nearly every college has, on occa- 


sion, set apart one of its servants who’ 


has given long and distinguished serv- 
ice to the institution by affectionately 
referring to him or her as “The Grand 
Old Man” or “The Grand Old Lady” of 
the school. 

For example, Carthage College has 
her Mary Newcomer, Thiel College 
once had her T. B. Roth, Gettysburg 
has Milton A. Valentine, Hartwick ac- 
claims Elbina L. Bender, Newberry is 
proud of S. J. Derrick, Susquehanna 
toasts John L. Woodruff, and Witten- 
berg still reveres the memory of her 
beloved Dr. Benjamin F. Prince. Now 
many look upon “good old John L.” as 
the current “Grand Old Man of Witten- 
berg.” 

No one can doubt John L.’s state- 
ment made expressly for this story in 
Tue LuTHEeRAN: “I have had a full and 
happy life, and my associations with 
the Lutheran Church in different ca- 
pacities and with Wittenberg College, 
are treasured beyond expression.” 

A review of that full and happy life 
of service as a “worker together with 
God” cannot help but give one the im- 
pression that the name of John L. Zim- 
merman belongs somewhere near the 
Abou Ben Adhem spot in the history 
of midwest Lutheran laity. Church- 
man, lawyer, philanthropist and devout 
Lutheran, Dr. Zimmerman has proved 
a gem of loyalty to Lutheranism. 


Swiss Mennonite Ancestry 

Hans, the original emigrating Zim- 
merman, was a Swiss Mennonite from 
the canton of Berne who settled in East 
Earl Township, Lancaster County, Pa., 
in 1730. Soon after the turn of the 
nineteenth century the Zimmermans 
removed to a farm in Greene Town- 
ship, Mahoning County, Ohio, near the 
city of Salem. Here on March 18, 1856, 
John L. was born to Abraham and 
Elizabeth (Shimp) Zimmerman. This 
birthplace is still owned by Mr. Zim- 
merman and his niece, Ruth I. Simon, 
daughter of E. W. Simon, D.D., retired 
Lutheran clergyman who formerly held 
the pastorate of Trinity Church, Akron. 

Early in the nineteenth century 


By RoGER G. IMHOFF 


JOHN L. ZIMMERMAN, LL.D 


grandfather Captain Joseph Zimmer- 
man, who commanded a company of 
Ohio troops in the War of 1812, to- 
gether with John L.’s great-grand- 
father, Christian Clayecomb Zimmer- 
man, donated two acres of land near 
the farm home in Washingtonville to 
the Lutheran congregation, which soon 
erected a church on the site. Thus it 
might be said that John L. inherited 
his bent toward philanthropy, which 
will be referred to later. 


Country School Teacher 

Young Zimmerman was baptized and 
confirmed in the Lutheran church at 
Washingtonville, attended country 
school near his home and later matric- 
ulated at Mt. Union College in nearby 
Alliance. After a year at Mt. Union, 
which is also the alma mater of his 
brother, Joseph Clark, and his sister 
Catherine, John L. taught country 
school in his home Germantown dis- 
trict, Beaver Township in Mahoning 
County, and entered Wittenberg Col- 
lege in 1876. He received the A.B. 
degree in 1879 and was honored with 
the A.M. in 1885. 

At Wittenberg Mr. Zimmerman par- 
ticipated in religious activities and was 
a member of the Philosophian Literary 
Society. Joining the First Lutheran 
Church the year he entered Witten- 
berg, John L. is now rounding out his 
sixty-fifth year as a member of the 
congregation, during part of which time 
he was on the church council, taught 
a young women’s class, and later be- 
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came teacher of the men’s Bible class 
of 200 men. Of this latter group he is 
now teacher emeritus. 

The young college graduate began to 
read law in the office of Attorney J. K. 
Mower in Springfield, who later was to 
become judge of Clark County’s Court 
of Common Pleas. Mr. Zimmerman was 
admitted to the bar in 1881 and actively 
practiced law until very recently. Well 
known as a highly successful jury law- 


yer, he engaged mainly in general civil | 


practice in state and U. S. Courts. 


Father of Lawyers 

In 1889 John L. Zimmerman married 
Helen Ballard. They have two surviv- 
ing children, both lawyers, Wittenberg- 
ers and graduates of Harvard Law 
School. With their father they form 
the firm of Zimmerman, Zimmerman, 
and Zimmerman. Charles B. began his 
law practice in 1913, went through St. 
Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne in the first 
World War, and was discharged with 
the rank of major. He is at present in 
his second term as a justice of the Ohio 
Supreme Court. 

John, Jr., first hung out his shingle 
in 1920 after having served as Quarter- 
master, Aviation Section of the U. S. 
Navy in the World War. For ten years 
(1925-35) he taught in the Business 
Administration Department at Witten- 
berg, but is now the only one of the 
three putting in full time in the law 
firm. 

John L. entered politics as a member 
of the Democratic party and was a 


candidate for Congress in 1898. Twice 


he was to become the Democratic nom- 
inee for governor, and in 1914 was in 
the running for the United States Sen- 
ate. In 1924 he was a delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention in 
New York, and eight years later was 
the second choice to Governor George 
White as Ohio’s favorite son candidate 
for the presidency. 

Since 1892 Dr. Zimmerman has been 


a member of the Board of Directors of | 


his alma mater and became Witten- 


berg’s treasurer in 1900, embarking 


upon a period of forty-one years of 
outstanding service in that office. 


Partners for Wittenberg 

In the earlier days Mr. Zimmerman 
worked together with another grand 
old man, Benjamin Franklin Prince, in 
bearing the brunt of securing funds to 
run the college. He was always in the 
van of those who helped solicit money 
for his beloved school. Believing that 


he would never ask anyone to do any-— 


thing which he himself would disdain, 
John L. gave a $50,000 Library Build- 
ing in the late nineties in memory of 
his late brother Joseph, who at his un- 


timely death in 1889 at the age of — 


thirty-eight, was secretary of the Board 


of Church Extension of the General — 


Synod. In the late twenties John L. 


se 
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constructed an addition to the stone 
building which now houses nearly 
65,000 volumes. 

Intensely interested in athletics, John 
L. has ever been a first-row witness of 
the “Fighting Lutheran” sports en- 
counters, than whom there is no more 
rabid fan. Because of his great efforts 
and many successes in raising funds 
for the school’s athletic ventures “Zim- 
merman Athletic Field” has been named 
in his honor. 

Among the leading laymen who 
helped unite the three branches of the 
Lutheran Church in 1917 was John L., 
a delegate to many state and national 
church conventions in the past. He is 
a former president of the National Lu- 
theran Brotherhood and for a number 
of years was a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the U. L. C. A. 

Civic affairs also benefited by his in- 
terests. He is a former president of the 
Board of Directors of the Springfield 
Warder Free Library; past president of 
the Clark County Bar; chairman of the 
1918 Ohio State Draft Board; bank 
director and officer in different busi- 
ness corporations. 


Convictions Defended 


Although he may be classed as one 
of the old guard, this grand old man 
does not show a paucity of vigorous 
opinions on many timely topics. The 
last thing of which anyone who knows 
him would accuse him would be re- 
actionism. 

For many years he has been an ad- 
vocate of the union of Lutheran church 
bodies so that Lutherans might present 
a strong, united front, and heartily be- 
lieves in the advantages to be gained 
from a union of the U. L. C. A. and the 
American Lutheran Church. He is a 
staunch supporter of ministerial pen- 
sions. Although he favors a strong 
navy and a large army and air force, 
he hopes active participation on the 
part of our country in the present 
world conflict may not be necessary. 

At eighty-five John L. is practically 
retired. He comes to his office daily to 
talk to friends and old clients, attends 
church each Sunday, consistently reads 
Tue LUTHERAN and rarely misses a col- 
lege athletic event. Of all his many 
activities, he is perhaps most proud, 
and deservedly so, of his great work as 
treasurer of the college. 

A little more than a decade ago, dur- 
ing the first Lutheran Youth Confer- 
ence, the writer had occasion officially 
to welcome campus visitors to the 
church youth conclave and mistakenly 
took John L. for a “visitor” to town. 
When asked whether he desired a room 
under the Harvard plan, Mr. Zimmer- 
man rose up in all his justified grandeur 
and with an understanding twinkle in 
his eyes, proudly proclaimed, “Sonny, 
I am the treasurer of this institution!” 
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Four Hundred Youth at Convention 


Of Luther League 


More than four hundred Luther 
Leaguers shared in the fellowship that 
was a prominent feature of the second 
convention of the Luther League of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, held in 
beautiful Christ Church, Hazleton, Pa., 
Franklin T. Esterly, D.D., pastor. “The 
Abiding Christ” was the convention 
theme on which the chaplain, the Rev. 
Luther Schlenker of Shenandoah, based 
his devotions. 

At the first evening session the Rev. 
Ralph Steinhauer, pastor of Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Maple Shade, N. J., urged 
youth to build from the heart a civ- 
ilization that will be the handiwork of 
God through man. At the close of this 
service a reception was tendered dele- 
gates and visitors. 

Thursday morning found one hun- 
dred young people engaged in hymn 
singing at the fellowship breakfast, un- 
der the capable direction of the Rev. 
Gunnar Knudsen of Scranton, Pa. In 
Christ Church at the morning service 
there was group discussion on the de- 
partmental program of the Luther 
League. 

The Intermediates convened in Trin- 
ity Church, West Hazleton, for their 
convention. The principal speaker at 
the Intermediate convention was the 
Rev. Joseph W. Frease of Columbus, 
Ohio, member-at-large, Luther League 
of America, who spoke on the subject, 
“Christ in the Heart of the Interme- 
diate.” A luncheon followed this serv- 
ice at the Y. W. C. A., 180 Intermediates 
being present. 

The highlights of the afternoon ses- 
sion included a discussion on “Expe- 
riences and Results of New Age Group- 
ing,” by the Rev. Joseph W. Frease; 
and a Bible forum, “How to Get the 
Most Out of Our Bible Reading,” with 
the Rev. Richard C. Klick of Potts- 
town, Pa., in charge. 

Thursday evening’s session marked 
the climax of the three-day convention. 
A banquet was held with four hundred 
Leaguers participating and a splendid 
address by John L. Deaton, D.D., pastor 
of Christ Church, Baltimore, Md. His 
message was based on “The Abiding 
Christ—in the Home.” 

Friday morning groups met to dis- 
cuss youth problems. The following 
subjects were discussed: “The Chris- 
tian Home,” “Marriage and Divorce,” 
“A Church Member—But How,” 
“Christian Pleasures,” and “Molding a 
Christian Life.” 

Newly-elected officers were installed 
at the closing session, at which an in- 
spiring address was delivered by the 
Rev. Henry Cornehlsen, Jr., of Phila- 


delphia, on the subject, “The Abiding - 


Christ—in the Church.” The officers 
elected are: President, Kenneth Hilde- 
brand, Wilkes-Barre; vice-presidents, 
Luther Killian of Lancaster and Eugene 
Geiger of Norristown; recording secre- 
tary, Miss Doris Peoples, New Jersey; 
assistant secretary, Miss Mildred 
Akerd, Philadelphia; treasurer, E. 
James Houseberh, Allentown; execu- 
tive secretary, Miss Anna Schlegel, 
Allentown; and members-at-large, Harl 
Schmehl, Reading; Franklin Brobst, 
Pottsville; Rudolph Grosskurth, Phila- 
delphia; Viola Wilt, Danville; Earl 
Punchard, Philadelphia. 

The departmental secretaries in- 
cluded: Educational, Miss Edna Yeagle, 
Norristown; missionary, Earl Schmehl, 
Reading; life service, Ruth Stauffer, 
Allentown; intermediate, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Turkheimer, Philadelphia; sus- 
taining membership, Mrs. Snyder, 
Pottsville; extension, Eugene Geiger, 
Norristown; publicity, Ruth Borger, 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Ruts Borcsr, Pub. Chr. 


BEFORE-—WHEN—AFTER 

AN oLpD Chinese proverb says, “A 
journey of a thousand miles is begun 
with a single step.” It is just as true 
that the saintliest Christian lives have 
begun with a single prayer. Such a 
prayer is usually very simple but in its 
train may follow events which bring 
kings to their knees and make devils 
tremble. The Publican prayed such a 
prayer: “God, be merciful to me a 
sinner.” 

Before a soul can pray such a prayer 
in all sincerity and truth, it must first 
see itself as it really is—as God sees it 
—minus its mask, stripped of all pre- 
tense, shamefully acknowledging all its 
hypocrisies and secret sins. 

When a soul prays that prayer in all 
sincerity and truth, the foundation is 
laid for the greatest partnership this 
world can know. No combination of 
political or financial set-ups—dictators 
and Wall Street not excepted—can 
even begin to compare with it. 

After a soul prays that prayer in all 
sincerity and truth, its possibilities are 
limited only by the power of God and 
the measure of that soul’s consecration. 
That is why such unlikely souls have 
made such momentous contributions. 
Space allows one to mention only 
Moody and Livingstone. 

If we only knew more about that 
Publican’s later life! However, the 
glorious results of his prayer we have 
witnessed in many lives. Seisy ae 

—Evangelical Messenger. 
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Their Most Beloved 


Tabitha Home, Lincoln, Nebraska, Installs Superintendent 
Ebright, Gives Thanks, and Plans Further Expansion 


Given ten seconds in which to men- 
tion the institution closest to the hearts 
of Lutherans forming the synods sur- 
rounding Lincoln, Nebr., almost every 
answer coming from that numerous 
group would be: “Tabitha Home, of 
course.” 

Reasons for this ready report on 
Tabitha’s popularity are legion. Its 
long history of faithful service is one 
reason, since Tabitha has opened mer- 
ciful doors to weleome aged and in- 
firm and children for more than fifty 
years. Its sweet and cheerful tradition 
of making every resident feel “at home” 
is another. The “graduates” among 
young people who have found haven 
and refuge there. have consistently 
shown themselves to be Christian 
young men and women out in the 
world, living testimonials to love be- 
stowed in the name of Christ at 
Tabitha. One need not search diligently 
for answers to the institution’s pop- 
ularity. One needs rather time to hear 
all the answers that can readily be 
given. This emerges from the fact that 
Tabitha has sought to live by Jesus’ 
test of Christian conduct: “For I was 
an hungered, and ye gave me meat: I 
was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I 
was a stranger and ye took me in: 
Naked, and ye clothed me: I was sick 
and ye visited me: I was in prison, and 
ye came unto me.” 

When word was passed around early 
this year that Dr. M. A. Ritzen, who 
had guided the Home as superinten- 
dent since 1937 had become ill, appre- 
hension gripped those interested in 
Tabitha. They were plainly worried, 
since the campaign for a new building 
was only begun; and if Tabitha ever 
needed Dr. Ritzen’s able leadership, it 
needed him then. When, a short while 
later, he resigned, apprehension in- 
creased. But it was short-lived. The 
Board of Directors went directly to a 
pastor in Emporia, Kan., O. W. Ebright, 
D.D., whom, they felt, was the logical 
man for the heavy burdens the new 
superintendent must assume. In July 
1941 he took up the task. Installation 
services were held August 10. 


Co-operation Pledged 

At the installation, representatives of 
synods and congregations gathered to 
give anew their pledges of support to 
the incoming head of the institution. 
The liturgical service was in charge of 
Dr. Ritzen, who had recovered suf- 
ficiently to take part. The Rev. Her- 
man Goede, president of the Midwest 


By Ernest TONSING 


DR. O. W. EBRIGHT 


Recently Installed Superintendent 
of Tabitha Home 


Synod, preached the sermon; Mr. Wil- 
liam Guenther of St. Joseph, Mo., pres- 
ident of the Board, gave the charge to 
the superintendent, and Dr. Ebright 
spoke a word of acceptance. Withal, 
it was an enthusiastic, cheerful, hope- 
ful gathering, testifying to their love of 
Tabitha and their faith in its future. 
Dr. Ebright, the fifth superintendent, 
came from a_ five-and-one-half-year 
pastorate at Emporia, Kan. His first 
charge, after graduating from Carthage 
College in 1916 and from Hamma 
Divinity in 1919, was First Lutheran 
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Mountain Synod. After filling that post 
for ten months, he returned to Omaha 
to become pastor of St. Luke’s, one of 
the lasting effects of his pastorate being 
the erection of the beautiful church in 


which the United Lutheran Church 


Brotherhood met while in convention 
in Omaha. In the spring of 1936, Car- 
thage College honored him with the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. Shortly 
thereafter, he came to Emporia, serving 
St. Mark’s Church, until he was called 
to Tabitha. His chief synodical inter- 
est was parish education. The Junior 
camp held for three years at Wa-Shun- 
Ga was established and directed by him 
during that time. He also served a 
number of years as dean of the Luther 
League Camp Convention held yearly 
at Wa-Shun-Ga. 


Worthy of Service 

Dr. Ebright entered his new work, by 
his own admission, “filled with enthu- 
siasm and hope, believing that Tabitha 
Home: is an'expression of the Lutheran 
Church of the love of the Master for 
unfortunate humanity.” In this, he 
bears the good wishes and prayers of 
the constituency. 

It is not generally known that this 
institution has not always been under 
Lutheran auspices. For only thirty-five 
years, since November 20, 1906, when 
an appeal was made to the General 
Synod by the Evangelical Church to 
take it over, has Tabitha been dis- 
tinctly Lutheran. The Home was set 
up by the Evangelicals in 1887, but had 
fallen into debt when they were un- 
able to support it. 

Devoted superintendents have led 
Tabitha on its mission of mercy. When 
the General Synod took over control 
heavy obligations drained the insuf- 
ficient resources. Expenditures for 
necessary building repair increased the 
debt. Gradually, by dint of faith and 
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Church, Benson, Omaha, Nebr., which 

he served for four and one-half years. 

He was called from Benson to be Mis- 

sionary Superintendent of the Rocky 
ye 


labor, the Home came into its own as 
funds were collected and synodical 
groups assumed reduction of debt and 
support of current expenses. 


September 17, 1941 
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The first superintendent, the Rev. 
F. Mueller, resigned on account of ill 
health. He was followed by the Rev. M. 
Koolen, who succeeded, after four years 
of diligent “scraping,” in raising the 
sum of $10,000. He was followed by 
the beloved Dr. E. Walter, who re- 
mained in charge nearly twenty-three 
years. It was he who made the glad 
announcement in 1918, twelve years 
after Lutherans had taken over the in- 
stitution, that Tabitha Home was free 
of debt. That point marked the era of 
progress which has come up through 
the present. 

As the Home grew in usefulness, and 
accommodations became crowded, a 
children’s building, “Nazareth,’ was 
erected in 1925, and later, in 1937, a 
girls’ cottage, “Bethel.” The Home ac- 
commodates 100 residents, approx- 
imately one-half being elderly people 
and one-half children. 


Needed New Building 

When Dr. Martin Ritzen succeeded 
Dr. Walter, his work seemingly was 
cut out for him. The main building, 
which had seen every conceivable use 
during the fifty-year period since its 
erection, was feeling its age, the foun- 
dations were crumbling, and termités 
were defying extermination. Quarters 
were crowded for the elderly people, 
and fire was a constant menace. Con- 
sequently, a campaign for $100,000 was 
set for 1940, and superintendent and 
Board worked toward its opening. 
Early last year, the campaign began, 
churches responded with eagerness, 
and a large amount in pledges and cash 
was collected. In April 1941, Dr. 
Ritzen, who had been overtaxing his 
body in the campaign, became ill and 
was forced to resign. It was then that 
Dr. Ebright was called to the task of 
continuing the campaign. 

The fine progress already under way 
has continued. Funds have come from 
expected and unexpected quarters. The 
campaign for a new building caused 
current fund donations to fall off, but 
since special appeals have been broad- 
cast this support has increased remark- 
ably. The people of the Middle West 
are earnestly hoping the new building 
may be erected soon despite increased 


(Left) 
“Nazareth” — 


Boys’ Home 


(Right) 
‘“‘Bethel’’— 
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costs and shortages of building mate- 
rials. 

In any event, Tabitha, dear to the 
heart of her constituents, will remain 
the most popular among Lutheran in- 
stitutions in the vicinity of Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

And her new building will be erected, 
for very little can stop a group of Lu- 
therans eager for their Home to serve 
the living Christ. 


Money First 


Tue Board of Trustees at Susque- 
hanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa., 
are launching a campaign with a 
double objective to raise $200,000 
this fall. The intensive campaign 
will be waged from September 10 to 
November 15, 1941. The equal divi- 
sion of that fund will provide an 
adequate classroom building and in- 
crease the university’s endowment 
past the half-million dollar mark. 
Susquehanna’s current endowment 
fund totals $410,000. 

Susquehanna University is continuing 
its policy of “money first and after that 
the building” which has kept the ad- 
ministration at Selinsgrove free of bur- 
densome debt. Thus the money for this 
development program shall be raised 
first and then the new classroom build- 
ing shall be erected as a lasting monu- 
ment to alumni and friends who show 
by their giving that they believe in 
Christian higher education. 

President G. Morris Smith has an- 
nounced that campaign rally dinner 
meetings will be held in all the Alumni 
Association’s eighteen district alumni 
clubs during the next two months. Sus- 
quehanna University is prepared to 
open its eighty-fourth collegiate year 
with the enrollment of a new freshman 
class matching the progressive enroll- 
ment figures at the university in recent 
years. 

President Smith has announced that 
the new students will arrive on the 
campus September 15 for a three-day 
orientation program. Upper classmen 
will register September 17 and the of- 
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ficial convocation exercises for the 
eighty-fourth collegiate session will be 
held in Seibert Hall Chapel, Septem- 
ber 18. 

The physical plant on the Selinsgrove 
campus has been improved further 
during the summer months as both 
men’s dormitories have undergone a 
complete interior renovation. For the 
second consecutive year the university 
will be called upon to use an overflow 
residence for additional women stu- 
dents. 

The university has recently received 
three bequests totaling approximately 
$6,000. One, from the late Dr. Milton 
H. Stine, D.D., Lutheran pastor for 
many years in California; another from 
the late William H. Miller of Somerset, 
Pa.; and a third from the late John H 
Zinn of Claysburg, Pa. 

Susquehanna News Bureau. 


Helping to Spread the 
Gospel 


Persia, Iowa. St. John’s Church 
whose pastor is the Rev. Heinz G. 
Ritzen, has the privilege of being a 
mission eager to expand the influence 
of its ministry of God’s word and His 
grace. Worship proceeds in a small 
bank building which has been con- 
verted into an attractive little chapel. 
The work is still in its infancy, but it is 
promising. A helping hand now will be 
highly effective. 

Like most newly established congre- 
gations the members have more needs 
than available resources. One mechan- 
ism that would be immediately useful 
in their work is a mimeograph. Pastor 
Ritzen is hoping that a sister church 
has outgrown its machine and therefore 
is able to give a used mimeograph a 
place in which to continue usefulness. 
He writes THe LuTHERAN: “We are not 
unmindful of the need for advertising.” 
His address is the Rev. Heinz G. Ritzen. 
Persia, Iowa. 

THe LUTHERAN never begs, but it 
takes pride in pointing to ways of help- 
ing congregations spread our Lord’s 
Gospel of redemption. 
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California Serlcans 


DR. WEERTZ RETURNS TO IOWA FROM LOS ANGELES 


Durinc the brief pastorate of Dr. 
Fred J. Weertz in the First Church, 
Los Angeles, he endeared himself to 
the brethren of the Synod of California. 
Having recovered his health in the 
balmy winter climate of Southern Cali- 
fornia, he is returning to St. John’s, 
Des Moines, Iowa, to continue the im- 
portant work he so reluctantly laid 
down. Our acquaintance with St. John’s 
dates back to the beginning. The or- 
ganizer and first pastor, Dr. H. R. 
Geiger, was a member of the First 
Church, Kansas City, during our pas- 
torate, until the time of his death. Dr. 
George C. Henry was an intimate 
friend, and Dr. John A. Wirt was our 
classmate in Missionary Institute. Our 
good wishes follow Dr. and Mrs. Weertz 
in their happy homecoming. 

The Los Angeles church, we are as- 
sured, will not be without a pastor long. 
They already have had several guest 
preachers in the pulpit. They are ready 
to rally about another capable succes- 
sor to Dr. D. R. Huber, as they did 
about Dr. Weertz. 


Pep, Purpose, Patience 

The following extracts are taken 
from a brief letter by Dr. John A. M. 
Ziegler, in the Trinitarian, youth pub- 
lication of Trinity Church, Long Beach: 
“Trinity Church is blessed in having 
many young people. Their presence is 
particularly noticeable ‘at communion 
seasons. This is as it should be. It 
speaks well for your religious training. 
With our young people thus devoted, 
the future of the church is assured. 

“You have pep, and push, and pug- 
nacity: Fine! Are you cultivating pa- 
tience, and poise, and painstaking prep- 
aration for your place in life—in the 
church; in the big things that are call- 
ing equipped and consecrated youth? 

“The church is the only agency on 
earth that can successfully cope with 
the present-day situation. This is no 
time to be pikers; no time to shirk re- 
sponsibility. It is for age and youth 
alike to stand shoulder-to-shoulder in 
support of the Base-Line—The Church 
—The only hope of the world.” 


The Seventh Day Adventists have 
just concluded their annual ten-day 
convention at their educational center 
in Lynwood, close by Los Angeles. 

At one of the sessions, a throng of 
12,000 unanimously pledged themselves 
to work for the speedy return of na- 
tional prohibition. No wonder there is 
an increasing demand for a drastic 
change in the method of handling the 


By Joun A. M. Ziecuer, D.D. 


drink problem, when it is officially 
stated that a large percentage of auto 
accidents, and of arrests for careless 
driving, is due to semi-intoxication. 

August 16th 60,000 Hawkeyes were 
present at the thirty-third annual Iowa 
Picnic in Bixby Park, Long Beach. The 
Iowa Golden Wedding Club held their 
anniversary at the same time. There 
are enrolled 623 couples who have been 
married fifty years or more, who once 
lived in Iowa. Sixty-three couples were 
present. Mr. John McKee, who was 
married in Muscatine County, Iowa, 
fifty-eight years ago, was elected pres- 
ident. 


Our Lutheran Colleges 

Having graduated from Susquehanna 
University (Missionary Institute) in 
theology—and from Wittenberg Col- 
lege; teaching for a time in Carthage 
College, and an accommodation guest 
teacher in Midland College for a brief 
period under Dr. M. F. Troxell, pres- 
ident, we are deeply interested in the 
work of these three institutions—as of 
all the other schools of the U. L. C. A. 
—especially in their campaigns for in- 
creased financial support. 

The unmistakable Christian tone of 
all these schools is heartening. It is 
especially gratifying to note that there 
are twenty young men at Carthage who 
have the ministry in view; and this, 
without the influence of a theological 
department. Surely, Carthage has been 
blessed in having had such stalwart 
Christian leaders in its earlier history 
as Drs. D. L. Tressler, E. F. Barthol- 
omew, Holmes Dysinger, and W. K. 
Hill. Their successors have been men 
of like character. 

Speaking further of our Lutheran in- 
stitutions, a recent issue of Tabitha 
Home Messenger carries the likeness 
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of Miss Harriet Kjerulf, who for nine 
years has served the Home as office 
secretary. She is now retiring, and will 
return to her former home in Kansas 
City, where, during our pastorate she 
was a faithful member of the First 


- Church. 


The Rev. Dr. Henry Irving Kohler, 
pastor of Bethany Church, Los Angeles, 
was made dean of the Pikes Peak Bible 
Seminar at the recent session in Col- 
orado Springs. He delivered fifteen 
fifty-minute addresses on Pedology 
and Sociology. 


The flowers in the chancel of Trinity 
Church, Pasadena, August 2, Dr. H. A. 
Anspach pastor, were furnished by the 
Lydia Bible Class, in loving memory of 
the late Dr. E. P. Schueler, for a num- 
ber of years teacher of the class. Mrs. 
Schueler continues to live in the home 
in Pasadena, a devoted member of 
Trinity Church. Her daughter and two 
sons liveseverally at El Centro and 
San- Francisco, Calif., and Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


The Rev. James P. Beasom, Jr., pas- 
tor of First Church, Glendale, is en- 
joying a brief vacation. The Rev. Dr. 
W. R. Mottern supplied the pulpit in 
August. There were 231 present in th 
church school August 3. : 


The First Church, San Bernardino, 
the Rev. H. Paul Romeis pastor, 
stressed an “All Out for Church in 
August” campaign. The results in at- 
tendance were gratifying. The congre- 
gation united in a union Vesper Service 


in Pioneer Park, during August. The | 


Romeis family has recently moved into 
their own new home. The pastor’s sal- 
ary was recently increased. 
September 4 this congregation was 
host to the Redlands and Riverside 
churches, Drs. William C. Miller and 


W. F. Poat, respective pastors, to hear | 


the Rev. Arthur Getz, secretary of the 
Parish and Church School Board, pre- 
sent a 
Christian Education.” 


Qe G ly Gleanings 


INSTITUTIONS OF MERCY VISITED BY HUNDREDS OF FRIENDS 


Anniversaries of Pastors and Congregations 


THE vacation season has ended. 
Schools are opening. Folks are return- 
ing from vacation. The churches are 
busy preparing their fall and winter 
programs. As in the business world, so 
the business of the Father is putting on 
new life. Vespers and meetings of 
auxiliaries are being resumed. Church 
attendances are increasing. 


By Anson W. LINDENMUTH 


Open-Air Vespers 

were conducted under the auspices of 
the Ministers’ League of Allentown and 
Vicinity every Sunday evening in West 
Park from July 6 to September 7 in- 
clusive. Gospel messages were deliv- 
ered by pastors of the Protestant con- 
gregations of the city. The music was 
furnished by the different bands of the 


“Congregational Program of © 
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city. The Luther League of the Allen- 
town Conference had charge July 17. 
The Rev. David G. Jaxheimer, pastor 
of Christ Church, Freeport, N. Y., a 
native of the Allentown Conference, 
preached the sermon. The music at this 
service was led by the choir of St. 
Luke’s Lutheran Church, accompanied 
by St. Luke’s orchestra, William L. 
Katz, D.D., pastor. All services were 
well attended. 


Organ Dedication 

The Union Lutheran and Reformed 
Church, Neff’s, Pa., the Rev. Elmer S. 
Kidd, Lutheran pastor, dedicated the 
newly installed three-manual pipe or- 
gan with thirty-five speaking stops, and 
a twenty-five-note set of chimes, in 
July. Gomer C. Rees, D.D., preached 
the sermon. 

The worshipers in this community 
bought their first organ to be used in 
their worship in their newly erected log 
church in the closing days of the Revo- 
lutionary War period. The original 
building was rudely constructed of logs 
after the manner of their dwellings. It 
was plastered within and had a dirt 
floor, but no stoves to provide heat in 
the winter. Their present edifice is con- 
structed of brick with a towering 
steeple visible at a distance. It was 
erected in 1872 at a cost of $35,350.62. 
The present valuation of the building 
and property is estimated at $100,000. 


Pastor Wilker Honored 

St. Michael’s Church, Allentown, Pa., 
honored its pastor, Conrad Wilker, 
D.D., with special services and fes- 
tivities, upon the fifteenth anniversary 
of his pastorate and the thirty-fifth of 
his ordination. These two ~milestones 
in the ministry of their pastor were 


' marked by capacity congregations at 


the services, felicitations and exchange 
of greetings, and the presenting of gifts. 

The sermon was delivered by the 
Rev. Walter C. G. Veit, president of 
the Allentown Conference of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania. He also read 
a letter of greeting from the Rev. Dr. 
E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the Min- 
isterium. The congregation’s greetings 
were brought by Prof. Charles F. 
Seidel, supervisor of the junior high 
schools of the city, who is a member 
of the congregation. 


Bicentennial Celebrated 

The Western Salisbury Union 
Church, the Rev. Paul F. Spieker, Lu- 
theran pastor, observed its two hun- 
dredth anniversary with special serv- 
ices, from August 3 to 10, with a re- 
ported record attendance of more than 
15,000. The main anniversary sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, president of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania. He spoke on 
the topic, “The Christian CCC.” Other 


speakers during the week were the 
Rev. Clarence R. Rahn, president of 
the Lehigh Synod of the Evangelical 
Reformed Church; Lieut.-Gov. Samuel 
S. Lewis; Judge Richard W. Iobst of 
Lehigh County; Ex-Senator Henry L. 
Snyder, Allentown; Burgess R. J. S. 
Butz of Emmaus, Pa., chairman of the 
anniversary committee; State Senator 
O. J. Tallman; and the Rev. D. E. 
Schaeffer, Reformed pastor. The music 
was furnished by the Allentown Ora- 
torio Society, the Emmaus Trombone 
Choir, Mr. Edgar Mills, New York 
opera singer, the Marine Band, Allen- 
town, and Western Salisbury Choir. 
Six Oklahoma Indians of the Dela- 
ware tribe, descendants of the Dela- 
wares who once inhabited this section 
of Pennsylvania, were present. Two of 
them danced and sang Indian songs. 


The Good Shepherd Home 

for crippled children and old people, 
Allentown, Pa., on August 7 celebrated 
its thirty-third anniversary with a 
record attendance of friends. A very 
excellent program was rendered by the 
Home family. Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn, 
Philadelphia, editor of Tue LuTHERAN, 
was the principal speaker. Clarence B. 
Nissley, a guest at the Home, conducted 
the devotional service. A brief memo- 
rial service was conducted in honor of 
the Rev. Dr. John H. Raker, founder 
and only superintendent of the Home, 
who was called to his heavenly home 
during the year. His son, the Rev. 
Conrad Raker, is assistant superinten- 
dent. Dr. Conrad Wilker, president of 
the Board of Trustees, presided. 


The Lutheran Orphans’ Home, 
Topton, Pa., 

Jonas O. Henry, D.D., superintendent, 
and the Rev. Paul J. Henry, assistant 
superintendent, recently called by the 
Board of Trustees, celebrated its forty- 
fourth anniversary, August 21, with an 
attendance of 20,000 friends. The Home 
family gave an excellent pageant en- 
titled, “A Day in a Flower Garden.” 
The costumes worn by the children 
were beauitful and attractive. Henry 
H. Bagger, D.D., pastor of Trinity 
Church, Lancaster, Pa., was the 
speaker. J. J. Kline, Ph.D., D.D., pastor 
of Falkners Swamp Lutheran Church, 
New Hanover, Pa., conducted the 
opening service. Many churches and 
church organizations of the Reading 
and Allentown Conferences served 
meals and sold articles for the benefit 
of the Home. 

This Home cares for 168 children, 
with some seven on the waiting list, 
and four old ladies in the Annie Lowry 
Memorial, which formerly was used for 
an infirmary. But the health of the 
Home family has been so excellent for 
a number of years that this building 
could be put to its present use. Archi- 
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tects are at work on plans and speci- 
fications for the building of an Old 
Folks’ Home which the Board has de- 
cided to erect as soon as money is 
available. 


The Rev. George F..Dawm, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Slatington, Pa., who 
is chaplain and first lieutenant in the 
United States Army, has been ap- 
pointed from the Reserve Officers’ 
Corps to assume duties as a chaplain 
at Fort Monroe, Va., August 27. 


Journey Ended 

Dr. Robert B. Klotz, a retired phy- 
sician and untiring church-worker and 
Bible school teacher, was called Home 
suddenly August 27. He had been al- 
most a lifelong member of St. Peter’s 
Lutheran Church, Allentown, where he 
was instrumental in the separation of 
the union church, and the formation of 
the present Lutheran church. Here he 
served as deacon for many years and 
had served frequently in the past as 
delegate to the meetings of conference 
and synod. For seventeen years he was 
superintendent of St. Peter’s Bible 
School. He also served as teacher of 
the Ladies’ Bible Class for twenty 
years. Funeral services were held Sep- 
tember 1. The Rev. Warren C. Heinly, 
his pastor, officiated. 


The Pastoral Association of Allentown 
and Vicinity held its annual outing at 
Jerusalem Western Salisbury Union 
Church. The speaker for the occasion 
was George M. Jones, Esq., of Reading, 
Pa., a prominent churchman and attor- 
ney, and member of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Reading. Most of the members 
of the association enjoyed a day of re- 
ligious recreation and fellowship. The 
Rev. Charles H. Ruloff, pastor of the 
Howertown-Stone Church Parish, is 
president of the Association. 


Office of the President 


A letter has come to the study of 
the writer from the president of Muh- 
lenberg College, Dr. Levering Tyson. 
Among other things he says: “Young 
people of college age are disturbed, and 
they ought to be. Nationally we seem 
to be in the midst of a particularly dis- 
tressing mental chaos—a sort of fatal- 
ism that we too have to share the gen- 
eral confusion, or abandon every ideal 
won after centuries of sacrifice. Now, 
if ever, we must protect these ideals. 
To this end a steady influence should 
be exerted for our young people, and 
it is this kind of influence which your 
college is seeking to maintain for our 
undergraduates. Those who come here 
will not be subjected to any type of 
feverish propaganda, but will be en- 
couraged to seek out the best solution 
to a problem which each one will have 
to decide for himself.” 
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RECOGNIZED AS A LEADER OF WOMEN 
Michigan Synod Congregations Active 


Wuen the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of Messiah Church, Constantine, 
Mich., celebrates its fiftieth anniversary 
next year, it will also pay tribute to an 
outstanding 
Christian per- 
sonality, Mrs. 
Runa ro 'C. 
Wagenaar, for 
Mrs. Wage- 
naar was re- 
cently elected 
to its pres- 
idency for the 
twenty - fifth 
time. That 
she led the 
society for 
half of its fifty 
years was not 
because she 
sought the 
office, but 
because it 
sought her. 
Three times 
she was vice- 
president, 
only to be elevated to the presidency 
by a remarkable combination of events. 
Once the president died; another time 
the pastor’s wife was president when 
he accepted a call to another field; the 
third time the president became ser- 
iously ill immediately after election. 

After all, however, it was not these 
events, but her own Christian leader- 
ship that kept her in office. Talking to 
her pastor, the Rev. R. R. Smith, about 
the past years, she said, “You know, I 
could not have done this by my own 


Mrs. Richard C. 
Wagenaar 


strength or ability. Before every meet- - 


ing I would kneel down and ask the 
help of my Lord.” No wonder that last 
year the organization gave $1,500 to 
benevolent causes, all raised by vol- 
untary contributions. No wonder the 
Sunday school adopted an Indian girl 
as a protegee under her persuasion. No 
wonder that she saw to it that the Chil- 
dren of the Church program was be- 
gun at Messiah. No wonder that she 
kept the society going even when there 
was opposition from some pastors, and 
when the few members at the time 
were ready to call it quits. No wonder 
that her women’s group will honor her 
on its fiftieth anniversary next year! 


Michigan’s Home Mission 
Program 

The bottle-neck seems to have been 
broken! For ten years the home mis- 
sion program of the Michigan Synod 


By Witt1am S. AVERY 


has been marking time, but now it is 
on the march again. In January, Holy 
Communion, Detroit, became the first 
new mission to be organized in ten 
years. In July, Resurrection Church, 
Detroit, was the first mission in more 
than a decade to break ground for a 
new building. The Rev. H. E. Shild- 
roth, member of the Home Mission 
Committee for many years, was the 
preacher on this occasion. August 24 
the cornerstone was laid. At this serv- 
ice the Rev. F. P. Madsen, president of 
synod, addressed 150 people who at- 
tended the service in spite of excessive 
heat. Both services were conducted by 
the Rev. R. R. Sala, pastor of the con- 
gregation. September 14, Augsburg 
Church, Detroit, will hold a mortgage- 
burning ceremony. This congregation 
has liquidated a $4,000 first mortgage 
indebtedness in two and a half years 
in order to prepare the way for a build- 
ing program which it expects to under- 
take soon. 


Summer Summary 

Heading the list of summer activities 
was the annual trek by many Luther- 
ans from the “Land o’ the Lakes” to 
Lake Wawasee Summer School in 
Indiana. In spite of the draft and in- 
creased employment because of the de- 
fense program, registrations at the 
school reached the all-time high of 406. 
Michigan’s representation again grew 
in number with fifty full-time and eight 
part-time registrants. However, this 
was no more than was to be expected, 
with three Michigan pastors, and one 
former pastor, on the program. 


Once again Luther Leaguers from all 
parts of synod gathered at Walden- 
woods for their annual convention over 
the Labor Day week-end. High spots 
of the convention were the Sunrise 
Communion Service, the Intermediates’ 
Bible Quiz, and the address by the Rev. 
Joseph Sittler, Jr., of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Earlier in the summer, the Detroit Dis- 
trict held an enjoyable outing at a lake 
near the city; 120 young people heard 
the Rev. C. R. Gesell, assistant pastor 
of Bethel Church, lead the topic for the 
day. Those of the Southwestern Dis- 
trict held their annual picnic at the 
Van Buren State Park, South Haven. 
The Rev. Richard Smith of Constan- 
tine was the principal speaker. 


Itinerant Items 

Sunday evening, August 31, the Rev. 
C. W. Alexander, formerly of Scribner, 
Nebr., was installed as pastér of Trinity 
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Church, Hillsdale, by the president of 
synod. He has a fine opportunity in 
this wide-awake college community. 


Trinity Church, Kalamazoo, is for- 
tunate in having a progressive group of 
young people. Their latest endeavor is 
the issuing of a monthly paper, The 
Trinity Torch. The first issue told of 
the first daily vacation Bible school in 
the church for seven years. Seventeen 
children enjoyed the instruction and 
learned about their Lord and Saviour. 
Later issues contain facts and figures 
concerning a special offering now be- 
ing received for the congregation’s gen- 
eral fund. With the young people pub- 
lishing the facts, the campaign ought 
to succeed! 


Thirty-five children attended the 
daily vacation Bible school conducted 
at Redeemer Church, Lansing. Coun- 
cilmen, Sunday school teachers, and 
officers of all the organizations met at a 
“Church Workers’ Retreat,” to plan 
how to “Increase and Improve” in their 
parish education program. 


During July, Trinity Church, Grand 
Rapids, conducted its regular services 
over “The Friendly Neighbor” radio 
station, WLAV. R. J. White, D.D., re- 
ports that these radio services are 
highly appreciated. 


The Rev. L. R. Lechler recently re- 
signed the pastorate of Reswrrection 
Church, Saginaw, to accept a call to a 
congregation in East St. Louis, Mo. 


Detroit District 


Holy Communion Church welcomed 
its first regular pastor when the pres- 
ident of synod installed the Rev. Paul 
Dieckman, formerly of Philadelphia, 
Pa., Sunday evening, September 7. 
M. J. Bieber, D.D., who organized the 
congregation, will again be “On the 
Wing.” 


With $1,500 of an $1,800 goal pledged, 
Olivet Church expects to go “over the 
top” in its debt reduction effort being 
carried on between July and Novem- 
ber. If successful, the first mortgage 
will be almost paid off. Attendance at 
both church and Sunday school are so 
much higher than heretofore that the 
congregation recently purchased 112 
new folding chairs. 


Another congregation that continues 
to reduce its mortgage indebtedness 
consistently is Reformation Church. In 
the midst of summer another $200 pay- 
ment was made, bringing the indebted- 
ness down to $1,950. 


Luther Memorial Church is celebrat- 
ing its twentieth anniversary this year. 
We don’t know whether it’s because of 
the anniversary or not, but the congre- 
gation recently purchased a parsonage 
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for the Rev. F. P. Madsen, who is also 
president of the synod. 


Few congregations receive as many 
at twenty-nine new adult members in 
the month of June, but that’s what 
happened at Hope Church. Since Dr. 
C. J. Rockey came in November 1936, 
511 new members have been received. 
Here is a testimony to the results ob- 
tained by personal evangelism efforts 
by the congregation under a pastor’s 
careful direction. 


Inexpensive BIBLES Appropriate 


For Gift, Reward and Class Purposes 
in Sunday Schools, Weekday and Vacation Church Schools 


Gift or Reward 
Bible 


No. 215 U 


Authorized Version 


Genuine Leather 
Cover, 20 Full-Page 
Color Illustrations, 
10 Maps, Complete 
Scholar’s Helps, 
Presentation Page. 
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Self-Pronouncin ; Bh G 

At the beginning of summer, the 3 poe Cs ae 
Grosse Pointe Lutheran Church, for- 
merly served by M. Luther Canup, 
D.D., became a mission of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church under the direct 
supervision of the Rev. N. A. Menter, 
pastor of Salem Church. Dr. Canup 
organized the congregation five years 
ago, and guided it as part-time pastor 
until the present arrangement was 
made. 


SPECIAL PRICE 


yee 


Specimen of Type 


EB - Ul- CHAD -NEZ’2 

king, unto all people, 
and languages, that dwell i; 
earth; Peace be multiplied u 


POSTPAID 


SPECIAL LOW-PRICED STUDENTS’ 


GIFT BIBLES* 
$1.00 $2.00 


Specimen of "hype 


HE LORD zs my shepherd 


Special not want. Bi Special 
Gift Bible | ,?, Be maketh me to He 4] Gift Bible 
No. 100-L__ [the still waters. —| No. 200-L 


Student Pastors Called 


| University of Wisconsin. The Board 
| of Education of the United, Lutheran 
Church and the Student Commission 
of the American Lutheran Conference 
_ have called the Rev. Lloyd E. Jacobson, 
pastor of Ascension Church, St. Paul, 
Minn., to be pastor for Lutheran stu- 
dents at the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison, Wis. He will take up the 
work about September 15. Mr. Jacob- 
son was graduated from the Northwest- 
ern Seminary at Minneapolis in 1938. 
He succeeds the Rev. E. J. Blenker in 


No. 200-L—Leather. Red under 
gold edges, divinity circuit, gold 
title. Self-Pronouncing, Self-In- 
dex. (Not quite equal to the qual- 
ity of No. 215U, but with slightly 
larger type.) 16 illustrations. 8 
colored maps. 64 pages study 
helps. Presentation page. Special 
helps. Colored maps. (72) Super-flex linings. (72) 
Size, 414 x 7 inches. Size, 412 x 7 inches. 

* Stock Limited. Prices Net. 


No. 100-L—$1.00 Gift Bible. 
Durable Morocco Grain (Imi- 
tation Leather) Binding. Brown 
edges, divinity circuit, gold 
title. Self - Pronouncing. Self- 
Index. Presentation page. Il- 
lustrations. 64 pages study 


No. 2150 


BIBLE FOR CLASS USE No. 1110 U 


Authorized Version — Self-Pronouncing 


Specimen of Type 


at Hendricks Chapel. 


this work, Mr. Blenker having accepted 
a call to Zion Church, The Dalles, Ore., 
after a very successful service at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Syracuse University. Mr. William 
Ward, Muhlenberg College 1941, will be 
in charge of Lutheran student work at 
Syracuse University. In this capacity 
he will be a member of the official staff 
Mr. Benner 
Weaver, who held this student fellow- 
ship for two years, will attend Gettys- 
burg Seminary. 


New York City. Mr. Mahlon Hellerich, 


be Muhlenberg College 1940, will serve as 


student fellow for Lutheran students 
for the next two years. As secretary- 


fellow for Lutheran students he will 


also hold the title of Associate Coun- 
selor for Protestant Students at Co- 
lumbia University. He succeeds the 
Rev. Harold Dunkelberger, who ac- 
cepted the call to become pastor of 
Trinity Church, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


University of Illinois. Mr. Omar 
Otterness has been called into the serv- 
ice of his country and will be succeeded 
by Mr. Ordell Peterson as student fel- 
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Black cloth cover, 
stiff board, round 
corners, red edges, 
8 Pages Colored 
Maps. Headbands. 


Size, 434 x 634 inches (125) 


The flood GED 


old when the flood of wa 
upon the earth. , 

7 § And No’ah went in, 
sons, and his wife, and } 
wives with him, into the 
cause of the waters of the 


SPECIAL PRICE 


7 5 CENTS 


POSTPAID 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets 
Chicago 


low for Lutheran students. Mr. Peter- 
son was graduated from Augustana 
College 1941. 


An Esteemed Member 


Trinity Church, Lancaster, Pa., and 
civic organizations in that city suffered 
a loss in the death August 24 of Mrs. 
Walter A. Miller. In Trinity Sunday 
school Mrs. Miller served for thirty-six 
years as superintendent of the begin- 
ners’ department. Active in congrega- 
tional duties, she was president of va- 
rious societies of the congregation and 


Columbia 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Lancaster Conference. She was an 
active worker in the Lancaster Chapter 
of the Needlework Guild and a director 
of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Lan- 
caster General Hospital. By her labors 
she has gained the esteem of her con- 
temporaries in church and community. 
Dr. H. H. Bagger, speaking at the 
funeral service of Mrs. Miller, said, 
“Representing the multitude of boys 
and girls whom she had taught in 
thirty-six years as head of the kinder- 
garten department of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Lancaster, Pa., six young men 
carried her to rest in Mountville.” 
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Summer Conference in China 


Tue hopes of many years were ful- 
filled this summer. Ever since the Ox- 
ford Group Retreat in the summer of 
1934 the name Swallow Island has been 
associated with spiritual refreshment 
and renewal. So the decision was 
unanimous to hold this year’s confer- 
ence here just following the Second 
Conference for Youth. Truly there are 
no regrets. The Lord surrounded us 
with His beauty in nature, filled us with 
His truth in the Word, and manifested 
His Spirit in our fellowship. 

From the first day on there was a 
growing spirit of unity and a rising tide 
of enthusiastic rejoicing and grateful 
thanksgiving for these days of rare 
privilege in fellowship and worship. 
Nearly one hundred were registered for 
the whole or greater part of the confer- 
ence. Then besides there were nu- 
merous visitors for a day or several 
days. The highest attendance reached 
nearly 120. Many nationalities were 
represented. Chinese, American and 
German predominated, but there were 
Korean, Danish and Swedish. 

For the theme we took I John 1: 7: 
“But if we walk in the light as he is 
in the light, we have fellowship one 
with another and the blood of Jesus 
his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” The 
Walk, the Fellowship, and the Cleans- 
ing Blood were the pertinent phases of 
the theme which centered in the morn- 
ing devotions and was prominent in the 
messages of the leaders. 

Our daily schedule varied from for- 
mer years in a number of ways. This 
year we included fifteen minutes of 
setting-up exercises. A half hour was 
given over to personal devotions. All 
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By C. H. REINBRECHT 


over the grounds and around the build- 
ing folks sought fellowship with God 
through meditating on His word and 
praying. For three-quarters of an hour 
we had group or family devotions. Each 
day a chapter from I John and Philip- 
pians were used, and every morning a 
different leader was in charge. 


Innovation in Program 


Following breakfast the morning 
schedule saw an innovation. Instead of 
the usual three periods, it was decided 
to have only two with a recreation 
period in between. This gave more 
time for singing at each session and 
allowed a longer time for the Bible 
study period. The executive secretary 
of the Christian Endeavor for all China 
led us in an illuminating and practical 
study of Colossians. The need for fol- 
lowing Paul’s example in uplifting 
Christ as the solution of the pressing 
problems of the Colossian Church was 
definitely applied to the present-day 
problems in China and the world. 

During the helf hour recreation 
period games were played. This was 
not so much for relaxation as for teach- 
ing the workers and delegates ways in 
which Christian families might enjoy 
wholesome fun. These were periods of 
demonstration of what might hold fam- 
ilies together in the evenings. Often 
the men gather to talk and then there 
is the temptation to smoke and gamble. 
So this is offered to fill a real lack. 

The last period in the morning was 
devoted to deep devotional’ messages 
on the Lord’s Prayer. These were given 
by our own beloved missionary, Theo- 


Three Leading Teachers at Conference—Rev. 
Theodore Scholz, Mr. Chou, and Pastor Hong 


Bunk houses in which the conference were housed 


Miss Wemmelund of the Danish Mission, Mrs. 
Kohls of Canton-Berlin Mission, and Miss Hsieh 


A section of the group in attendance at the 


conference 


Persons Who Participated in the Annual Summer Conference 
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dore Scholz, in his enthusiastic and 
forceful manner. 
with our emphasis on the various parts 
of the catechism during the year in or- 
der that Christians may memorize the 


_ different parts with the explanations. 


At each meal before leaving the dining- 
room we repeated one section of the 
prayer with its explanation. For use in 
the various congregations we have had 


printed in large characters the whole © 


catechism. zi 
The afternoon until three-fifteen was 
free for rest and recreation. Some went 
swimming, some washed clothes, others 
went for a walk, and many rested. 
Although the days were not hot, for the 
breezes were strong and cool, the days 
were long, so that this period was much 
needed to keep mental vigor keen for 
the afternoon and evening sessions. 


Inspiring Messages 
The afternoon sessions were shorter. 
The first period there were a series of 


inspiring messages by our own highly 


respected Pastor Hong on the first three 
chapters of Revelation, two sessions on 
the Book of Acts led by Missionary 
Reinbrecht, and two sessions given 
over to congregational reports. 
second period was given over to special 
reports, discussions, and some reports 


of congregations. Under special reports 


were those of the Lutheran Church of 
China, the Shanghai congregation, the 
Lutheran World Convention especially 
in relation to the distressed missions, 


the Berlin Mission in South China and 


the Danish Mission in Manchuria. 


In the evening Mr. Chou of the | 


Christian Endeavor Association gave a 
series of stimulating and convincing 
heart to heart talks on Walking in the 
Light by the great power provided by 
our Saviour. He stressed the appro- 
priation of this power through the im- 


This is in keeping © 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Adventure in 
Washington 
(Col.) 

V. Bruce 
H. Marshall 
Gene Reynolds 


The Deadly Game 
Mono.) 
Chas. Farrell 
June Lang 


Drama among Senate page 
boys, with one of them un- 
dergoing regeneration after 
betraying his trust and 
suffering a trial by his 
peers. 


Melodrama. Steps in de- 
tection and annihilation of 
villainous gang of Nazi 
agents bent on theft of “de- 
fense appliance.” Romance, 
too. 


Manpower (War.) 
M. Dietrich 
Alan Hale 
George Raft 

_E. G. Robinson 


Melodrama. Brawling tri- 
angle among electric line- 
men, with fierce storms ar- 
riving just in time to pro- 
vide proper setting for 
every crisis. 


The Parson of 
Panamint (Par.) 
Ellen Drew 
Chas. Ruggles 
J. Schildkraut 
Philip Terry 


Three Cockeyed 
Sailors 
(British film) 
Claude Hulbert 
Tommy Trindler 
Michael Welding 


West Point 
Widow (Par.) 
R. Carlson 
Maude Eburne 
Anne Shirley 


Look Down. 


Western. How a young 
preacher came to a boom 
mining town, showed its 
leading lights the error of 
their ways, befriended its 
rougher element, saw it 
fade into “ghost” town. 


An interesting setting, but story 
strains too hard to be very credible. 
Of mild interest. TEN 


A very complicated plot, with solu- 
tion dependent more on story devices 
than logical development. Rather 
hate-mongering. Confused. 


An artificial plot carried out by arti- 
ficial devices. Whole has the flavor of 
a “True Confessions” yarn. Unmo- 
tivated relationships and events. Un- 
convincing, sordid. 


Film is well directed and acted, so 
that it rises above usual western in 
interest. Attempt to link events to 
biblical parables falters in that insuf- 
ficient reason is offered for town’s op- 
position. Interesting. M, Y 


Farce. British seamen, left 
ashore by mistake, set out 
to overtake their battle- 
ship; instead, they wake up 
on the “Ludendorf.” Weird 
antics ensue, and they sail 
home in triumph. 


Drama.. Nurse conceals 
baby born of her marriage, 
later annulled, to West 
Pointer, and looks forward 
to remarriage. It is the 
young interne, however, 
who brings affairs to proper 
conclusion. 


A riot of slapstick that manages to be 
good fun without offending good taste 
and without showing the German 
crew in a hate-filled manner. Enter- 
taining farce. M, Y 


An unpretentious little film, carried 
out in routine fashion, but containing 
much warmth and some honest senti- 
ment. Pleasant, interesting. M, Y 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Adventures of Chico, The Big Store, Fantasia, The Great Com- 
mandment, The Great Dictator, Life Begins for Andy Hardy, Men of Boys’ Town, 
Power and the Land, The Reluctant Dragon, Sunny, There’s Magic in Music. 

For Mature Audience: Blackout, Blood and Sand, Blossoms in the Dust, 
Cheers for Miss Bishop, Citizen Kane, The Devil and Miss Jones, The Fight for 
Life, A Girl, a Guy and a Gob, The Girl in the News, Ku Kan, Meet John Doe, 
Missing Ten Days, Night Train, Penny Serenade, Shining Victory, The Stars 


itation of Christ and His Apostle Paul. 
He issued the call to suffer for His 
Name and the Kingdom’s sake. Then 
he exhorted to live the life of the Spirit 


and showed how we should live to. 


overcome the enemies in our flesh, the 
world and the evil one. The illustra- 
tions and experiences from his own life 


brought home to us the application of 
the truths expressed. 

A special service was held at noon 
Wednesday for the evangelist Hsu Tzu 
Jung who was killed May 1, and evan- 
gelist Shao Shun Ting, who died last 
winter. The whole service was reverent 
and worshipful. 
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Lenoir Rhyne College 


(Co-educational) 


HICKORY, N. C. 


Owned and controlled by The 
United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of North Carolina 


STANDARD A GRADE INSTITUTION 
Fully accredited by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges. 

A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 
Pre-professional, Teachers, Commercial and 
Music Courses. 

Expenses $356.00 to $380.00. 

For information and catalogue, write 

_ Pp. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College Hickory, N. C. 


GC wns for PulpitandChoir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern 

hangings, bookmarkers, com- 
munion linens, materials cut out. Catalogue 
and samples on request. 


LM Hall INC 417 Fifth Avenue 
-M. , : 


New York 
Carthage College 


Information 
Concerning the Choir 


“beautiful effect, shading from fortissimos 
to the finest pianissimos with flawless in- 
tonation and especially clear diction.’’—Chi- 
cago Herald-Examiner. 

“a succession of little gems.” — Chicago 
Daily News. 

“one of the finest groups of singers ever 
to appear in the city.’—Cairo Citizen. 

“pure floating tone quality.” — Chicago 
Tribune. 

“tone quality really remarkable in the 
lower registers.’’-—Dubuque, Ia., Telegraph- 
Herald. 

“diapason note reminiscent of the cathe- 
dral organ.”—Paducah, Ky., Sun-Democrat. 


For Catalog and Music Bulletin write 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
CARTHAGE COLLEGE CARTHAGE, ILL. 


MARION 
GOLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior Col- 


lege and last two years 
of High School in fa- 
mous “blue grass’ re- 
gion of Virginia. Lib- 


eral Arts, Pre-library, 

Pre-nursing, Pre-journal- 

ism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business Educa- 
tion, Home Economics, Music, Speech, Happy 
home and social life in atmosphere of Southern 
culture. 68th year. Rates $435.00 to $485.00. Cata- 
logue and view book.—H. J, Rhyne, Pres., Box K, 
Marion, Va. 
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THE LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY AT PHILADELPHIA 


(MT. AIRY) 


The Rev. Luther D. Reed, D.D., A.E.D., 
President 


78TH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 16TH 


Graduate School opens October 2nd 
Graduate School Registrations Close 
October 16th. 

For catalog and information address 


The Rev. Frederic W. Friday, Registrar 


ATLANTIC CITY 
THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee near Beach 


American Plan. Running Water. Free Bathing. 
$2.50 daily. $15.00 weekly. Also European Plan. 
Booklet. J. and E. ROESCH 


Christian Greeting Cards 


for re-sale or personal use. Christmas Cards. Also 
ecards for all occasions. Birthday, Congratulations, 
Good Cheer, Get Well, and Sympathy folders. 
True Christian sentiments. Each exquisite card has 
some distinctive touch which gives it instant ap- 
peal. There should be a BIG demand in your com- 
munity for these cards. Rock-bottom prices insure 
our agents large all-year-round profits. Send for 
FREE SAMPLE OFFER. 
SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 

Dept. 18 Box 522 Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalog Free on Request. 

The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 
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CHIME CARILLONS 


The beautifully toned Sunco Chime Carillon 
is within the reach of even small congrega- 


tions, for merely to suggest an installation 
arouses community enthusiasm and prompt 
co-operation. Yearnings that the church musi- 
cal tower satisfies lie deep in every heart. 
Write for suggestions. 


DE LUXE CARILLON RECORDINGS 

Sunco Chime Carillons can be played by 
electrical transcriptions, as well as from the 
organ or the Sunco console. They have Hour 
Chimes and play. The Angelus automatically. 
We have an extensive selection of sacred, and 
semi-sacred, music suitable for use with caril- 
lons and musical towers that is most varied. 
Let us send you list of selections. No obliga- 
tion. Write. 


SUNDT ENGINEERING COMPANY 
4741 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries — Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 More Seg aa ter 1941 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW. YORK.N. Y.°. # 


Personal 


Allen L. Benner, D.D., was honored 
on the twentieth anniversary of his 
work at Grace Church, Lancaster, on 
a recent Sunday. A printed folder with 
the picture of Dr. Benner and congrat- 
ulations extended him by the president 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
and a story of his ministry in this con- 
gregation were distributed at this serv- 
ice. 


Sister Delphine Dasher, from the 
Baltimore Motherhouse, has taken up 
her duties as deaconess at First Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Dr. Edward L. Keller 
pastor. 


THE resignation of the Rev. G. H. C. 
Park as pastor of Christ Church, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., was accepted with gen- 
uine sorrow and regret. At his last 
service in Christ Church, completing 
ten years of successful work in this 
congregation, he and his family were 
recipients of a gift as a token of the 
love and esteem of the congregation 
for the faithful services of this devoted 
minister and his devout family. Pastor 
Park began his duties in St. Peter’s 
Parish, Chapin, S. C., September first. 

Mr. Park has served Toe LuTHERAN 
well as news letter writer from the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod. We regret 
that relocation deprives the paper of 
his services. However, his successor in 
that office, the Rev. J. M. Frick of 
Atlanta, favored our readers with his 
first news letter in the issue of August 
twenty-seventh. Eb. 


Congregations 


Altoona, Pa. St. Paul’s Church, the 
Rev. John L. Barnes pastor, reopened 
for services August 3. Improvements 
during the summer include redecora- 
tion of the walls, refinishing of all 
woodwork, a choir and altar rail har- 
monizing with the design of the altar 
and pulpit, refinishing pews, a new car- 
pet in the church, new ventilating sys- 
tem, new choir robes, and painting the 
exterior of the church and parsonage. 

The major part of the funds neces- 
sary for these improvements has al- 
ready been received, and the finance 
committee plans to have the church 
free of debt by the end of the year. | 

Pastor Barnes and the congregation 
also celebrated their twelfth anniver- 
sary on this Sunday. These years have 
been marked by steady growth in 
membership in the church and Sunday 
school. 


Mauch Chunk, Pa. Four copper 
bronze lighting fixtures at the en- 
trances to St. John’s Church and Sun- 
day school buildings were dedicated 
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August 24. These were the gift of Mr. 
Henry Reimer and his children in 
memory of Mrs. Reimer. Mr. Reimer 
has been a faithful church councilman 
of this congregation of which the Rev. 
Adison C. Planz is pastor. Dr. Edward 
T. Horn, missionary to Japan, who is 
now on furlough and residing in Mauch 
Chunk, assisted the pastor in the ded- 
ication and preached the sermon, taking 
as his subject, “Let Your Light Shine.” 

The fixtures are of semi-Gothic de- 
sign and are equipped for use of flood 
lights. 


Scranton, Pa. St. John’s Church re- 
ports remarkable response to nine and 
eleven o’clock services during the 
summer and is continuing this practice 
throughout September. Attendance was 
twenty-two per cent higher this sum- 
mer than during the same period the 
previous year. Return to morning and 
evening service schedule will become 
effective the first Sunday in October. 

Fall activity of the Brotherhood be- 
gan with the annual father-son dinner 
September 15, and other auxiliaries of 
the congregation are vigorously push- 
ing their programs for re-entering 
upon their work for the next year. 

A series of educational forums is be- 
ing planned by a committee of the 
church council and will be held five 
successive Wednesday evenings, be- 
ginning the middle of October. The 
committee in charge is inviting neigh- 
boring Lutheran congregations of the 
Scranton-Wilkes-Barre area to par- 
ticipate in the meetings. 
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New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel 


Convenient location; #3 
quiet, spacious rooms; #4 
friendly, attentive serv- 33 
ice make the Prince #4 
George New York’s out- #3 
standing hotel value. 


14 East 28th@st. 
New York 


R.GEISSLER.INC, 


450 SDH AVE.NEAR 10 ™ ST. NEWYORK 


Church Furnishin 
IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS - SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


eR Tht . 
i PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


J:'175 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 
STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. J. 


aS 
| | STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
— BRONZE TABLETS = 
MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS » 
. ALTAR FURNISHINGS 6 DESIGNS SUBMITTED 2 
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A CALLED MEETING 


A one-day called meeting of the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina 
will be held in St. Mark’s Church, China Grove, 
N. C., September 25, beginning at 9.30 A. M. 

F. L. Conrad, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The fourth annual convention of the Susque- 
hanna Conference of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod will be held October 14 in Zion Church, 
Sunbury, Pa., the Rev. R. D. ee pastor. The 
convention will open at 9.30 A. M. 

Paul W. ‘DeLauter, Sec. 


The twenty-first annual convention of the 
Central Conference of the Synod of Ohio will 
be held in the First Church, Shelby, Dr. D. 
Bruce Young pastor, September 25 and 26. Com- 
eS n, Service at the first session Thursday 
a 

Conference Brotherhood Fellowship Banquet 
Thursday evening, in charge of Mr. Raymond 
Pugh, Conference Brotherhood President. 

George W. Dittmar, Sec. 


The Eastern Conference of the Synod of Ohio 
will meet in the Pleasant City Lutheran Church, 
the Rev. Leo S, La Fontaine pastor, September 
18 and 19. The first session will begin at 10.45 
A. M., Thursday, September 18, with the Serv- 
ice of Holy Communion by the clerical officers 
of conference and the pastor loci. President 
Dunmire will preach the sermon. 

John W. Grohne, Sec. 


The fall meeting of the Central Conference 
of the Pittsburgh Synod will be held Friday, 
October 3, in St. Luke’s Church, N. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., G. Arthur Fry, D.D., pastor. Ses- 
sions will begin with the Service of Confession 
and Holy Communion at 9.00 A. M. 

John M. Nycum, Jr., Sec. 


The fall convention of the Erie Conference of 
the Pittsburgh Synod will be held Tuesday, 
October 7, in St. Paul’s Church, Drake’s Mills, 
Pa., the Rev. Roy S. Schultz pastor. 

The morning session will begin at 9.30 o’clock 


' with the Confessional Service and Holy Com- 
So er afternoon session will begin at 
1.30 P Lewis R. Fox, Sec. 


The fall convention of the West Conference 
of the Pittsburgh Synod will be held Monday, 
September 29, in First Lutheran Church, Butler, 
Pa., the Rev. Oscar W. Carlson pastor. Sessions 
at 9.30 A. M., 1.30 P. M. and 7.30 P. M. The 
Rev. Dr. J. Roy Strock will be the guest 
speaker in the evening. 

Harman F. Miller, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod will be held in the Church of 
the Redeemer, Macon, Ga., October 15-17, the 
Rev. Robert F. Bheley pastor. Opening service, 
Wednesday at 8.00 P. M. 

Mrs. A. V. Koebley, Sec. 


The thirteenth biennial convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Illinois 
Synod will be held October 8-10 in First Church, 
Decatur, Ill., the Rev. Roland G. Reichmann 
pastor. Mrs. Ernest Ewald, Act. Sec. 


The eighth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod will be held October 10 and 11 at First 
Church, Nashville, Tenn. Mrs. W. F. More- 
head, secretary of the Education Division of 
the U. L. C. A.’s Women’s Missionary Society, 

and Mrs. L. S. G. Miller, missionary from 
Japan, will be the guest speakers. 
Mrs. Day B. Werts, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Mich- 
igan Synod will hold its twenty-second annual 
convention in Messiah Church, Toledo Ave. and 
West Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich., the Rev. 
F. M. Keller pastor, October 8-10. 

Mrs. E. J. Hill, Sec. 


The seventh biennial convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York will be held Sep- 
tember 30, October 1 and 2, at Immanuel 
Church, Meriden, Conn., the Rev. E. W. Ham- 
mer pastor. Emily Herr, Sec. 


The fifty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the United 
Synod of North Carolina will be held Septem- 
ber 30- slags 2 in Emmanuel Church, High 
Point, N. C., F. L. Conrad, BAD. pastor. Open- 
ing aes Tuesday at 10.30 A. M. 

- Mrs. Earl K. Bodie, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Eng- 
lish Evangelical Lutheran Synod of the North- 
west will hold its ninth biennial convention, 
September 21 to 23, in St. Mark’s Church, 
Fargo, N. D. Irma B. Rheingans, Sec. 


The eleventh convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Synod of Ohio will be 
held September 23-25 at the First Church, 
Springfield, Ohio, E. Clyde Xander, D.D., pas- 
tor. Opening service Tuesday at 2.00 P. M. 

Mrs. Walter M. Brandt, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Pacific 
Synod will meet for its thirty-fifth convention 
in St. Paul’s Church, Seattle, Wash., October 
7-9. Mrs. Grace Hanich, Sec. 


The second annual conference of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Alleghany Confer- 
ence, Central Pennsylvania Synod, will meet 
October 8 and 9 in Friedens Church, Friedens, 

a., the Rev. Martin F. Foutz pastor. 

Mrs. G. I. Melhorn, Sec. 


The second annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Susquehanna Confer- 
ence of the Central Pennsylvania Synod will be 
held October 7 and 8, at Trinity Church, Mil- 
ton, Pa. Mrs. A. H. Knight, Sec. 


The thirty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Danville 
Conference, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, will 
be held October 15 at. St. Mark’s Church, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. Mrs. J. Maher, Sec. 


The forty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference of the Ministeriwm of Penn- 
sylvania will be held in St. John’s Church, 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., the Rev. Addison C. Planz 
pastor, October 8. Sessions at 10.30 A. M., 2.00 
and 7.30 P. M. Sarah F. Otto, Sec. 


The thirty-third convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of Wisconsin Conference, 
Synod of the Northwest, will be held October 
5-7 in the Church of the Holy Communion, 
Racine, Wis., the Rev. Kenneth Hurst pastor, 
beginning at 3.00 P. M., Sunday. Missionary 
speakers will include P. P. Anspach, D.D., and 
Miss Myrtle Onsrud. Marjorie B. Piel, Sec. 


The annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Central Cord erence, 
Synod of Ohio, will be held October 28 and 29 
in Zion Church, Wooster, Ohio, the Rev. Paul 
S. Kelly pastor. Opening session, 1.30 P. M., 
Tuesday, October 28. 

Mrs. K. Jay Bishop, Sec. 


In memory of John G. Traver, D.D. 


Srrone scion of that sturdy, pious race, 

Whose forbears pioneered the Hudson vale 

With iearts and hands that knew not how to 
quail, 

Bequeathing names that history loves to trace, 

How full thy years of faith and native grace! 

Thy loyalty, throughout a joy-filled life, 

To all the objects of their Christlike strife, 

Time’s tender touching hand will not efface. 

Beloved teacher, citizen and friend, 

Persuasive advocate of Jesus for the world, 

Asserting that the Church its stores should lend 

Until the hordes of sin from earth be hurled— 

How piss are they whose memories yet may 


About. Old. Hartwick anda thine earthly home! 
. H. Bruce Carney. 


OBITUARY 
Sister Ida Klucker 


retired Sister of the Baltimore Deaconess Moth- 
erhouse, was called to her reward August 23, 
1941, after an illness of a few days. 

She was born February 4, 1867, and spent her 
early life from infancy at Carlisle, Pa. Prior 
to coming to the Motherhouse for training she 
was active in the church school of St. Paul’s, 
Carlisle, and also in Young People’s work and 
the Women’s Missionary Society. 

She entered the Motherhouse as a candidate 
March 29, 1906, became probationer October 15, 
1906, and was consecrated October 25, 1910. She 
was assigned to Tabitha Home, Lincoln, Nebr., 
in May 1909. This was her only assignment, 
and she spent twenty-nine years of devoted 
service at Tabitha. She was recalled in April 
1938 when it became necessary for her to re- 
tire from active service. Her interest in Tabitha 
Home and the general work of the diaconate 
continued until the end. She prayed that God 
might relieve her of her suffering and take her 
Home, and while receiving loving care and 
sympathetic helpfulness and comfort, she heard 
the summons of our blessed Lord, ‘‘Well done 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” 

The funeral service was held from the 
Motherhouse Chapel August 26, 1941. The serv- 
ice was in charge of the pastor, Dr. William A. 
Wade, with the assistance of Dr. Foster U. Gift, 
former pastor. In the absence of the Rev. Dr. 
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THE REV.KYLE 


CHURCH BULLETIN 
DEA CONCEIVED B 
MINST 


This beautiful De Luxe 
Church Bulletin Board, sold 
at the extreme low price of 
$59.00. More than five thou- 
sand now in use. 

New sign panels to fit your old cabinet can 
be furnished in any desired size at small cost. 
Or you can build your own cabinet from our 
free blue prints and have a complete new bul- 
letin at a great saving. 

Write for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Write for Cat. L-3 


2a rut GOWNS 
a iy Pulpit 

y Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 

Fine materials, beautiful work, 

pleasingly low prices. State your 

needs. Catalog, samples on re- 

quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 

1127 8S. 4th St., Greenville, Il. 


WILL LAST A 
LIFE TIME 


Pep-up for Fall where 
every luxury costs less. 
250 inviting rooms. 
Bathing from hotel. 
“Ship’s Sun Deck”, de- 
licious meals. As lowas 
$32.50 weekly per per- 
son, double. Booklet. 


WEEK-END OFFER 
as $ per person, double 
wee room, bath, all 

meals Fri. to Sun.; 
or Sat. to Mon. 


H. B. Stock, pastor of Sister Ida’s home church 
Mr. N. B. Little. seminary student and membei 
of St. Paul’s, Carlisle, brought words of sym- 
pathy and also spoke of the high esteem in 
which Sister Ida was held in her home con- 
gregation. A_ beautiful letter of appreciation 
from the staff, Board members and family of 
Tabitha Home was read, in which expressions 
of appreciation were made concerning the long 
years of faithful service on the part of Sister 
Ida in that institution. A number of the rel- 
atives were present for the service. Interment 
was made in Lorraine Cemetery, Baltimore, the 
burial place of the Sisters of the Home. 
“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labors; and their 
works do follow them.” William A. Wade. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Alexander, Clarence, from Scribner, Nebr., te 
215 E. South St., Hillsdale, Mich. 

Bond, L. M., from 419 Raymond St., Hyde Villa, 
Reading, Pa., to New Tripoli, Pa. 

Castor, H. C., from 1402 Benjamin Ave., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., to 2201 Elmwood Ave., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

Cook, Olney E., from 22 E. Kinderhook St., 
Chatham, N. Y., to R. D. 1, Ulster Park, N. Y. 

Ferster, C. J., from 1418 W. 27th St., Indian- 
sata: Ind., to 1416 W. 27th St., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


Koehler, George R., from 511 Raymond St., 
Reading, Pa.,, to 917 Main St., Bethlehem, 
Pa 


Lambert, Allen C., from R. D. 1, Tyrone, Pa., 
to 545 E. Logan Ave., Altoona, Pa. 

Roth, R. W., from 325 E. Franklin St., Portage, 
Wis., to 2220 N. Nordicia Ave., Chicago, Til. 
Smith, F. P., from 1312 Ingram St., Los Angeles 
Calif., to 3010 Eagle St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Wennermark, Herman, from Fayetteville, N. C. 

to 212 Maiden Lane, Fayetteville, N. C. 


This is one of the 52 different illustrated 
Stewardship Messages printed on the 
reverse side of weekly offering 
envelopes. Supplied on RE- 
QUEST without addi- 
tional charge. 


STEWARDSHIP MESSAGE ENVELOPES 


What Are They? United Lutheran Stewardship Message 
Envelopes are the usual sets of weekly offering or collection 
envelopes, double or single pocket, “Printed to order,” or 
“Standard Form.” 


WITH THIS IMPORTANT ADDITION 


On the back of each envelope is printed a United Lu- 
theran Stewardship Message, a different one for each 


Sunday of the year. Each message is illustrated. 


Our Purpose. These Messages have been prepared to 
serve as a sound, economical and effective method of year- 
round stewardship cultivation reaching every member, of 
every church, every week. The envelopes cost no more than 
ordinary envelopes and require no change in your envelope 


system. 


United Lutheran Stewardship Message Envelopes are a sound, effective means of stewardship cultivation, foster-_ 
ing the acceptance and practice of the principles of stewardship by every member, that will inevitably make available to 


your church greater resources of money and personal service. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
THIRTEENTH AND: SPRUCE STREETS 


Chicago 


THE PRESENCE. Over the desk of Dr. F. 
H. Knubel, president of our Church, hangs a 
copy of Borthwick’s painting, “The Presence.” 
It portrays Christ standing unseen behind a 
worshipping congregation. Certainly one mess- 
age of that picture and of our Advent celebra- | 
tion is that Christ is always coming to us. Re-# 25 
membering this, congregations will sing, pray. ee ee as in His 
Presence; preachers will speak, knowing He is listening; we all 
will practice the presence of Christ as we work. (48) 


LARC 


(Detailed Information and Samples on request.) 


Columbia 
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OUR ULTIMATE GOAL 


Our ultimate goal in church finance is a consecrated offer-. : 
ing by every member, motivated by a sincere acceptance of 
the principle of Christian Stewardship. 


No other financial program, no amount of appeals or 
drives will produce an equal amount of money, or can be 
considered a sound solution of the church’s financial prob- 
lem. Stewardship Giving is the only acceptable and sound j 
method of church finance and in the long run is the only | 


successful method. 


The education and training, necessary to achieve the ac-/ 
ceptance of the stewardship principle, cannot be done in a 
day, a month, or a year. Stewardship Education must be a — 


continuous process. 


rp 


PHILADELPHIA 


Pittsburgh 


